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The  Tempest 

Full  Fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
Both  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding  -dong! 
Hark!  Now  I  hear  them,  Ding-dong,  bell! 

William  Shakespere,  The  Tempest, 

Act  I,  Scene  II 
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Weeding  My  Garden 

By  Elizabeth  Hogon 

These  roots  are  tenacious. 

With  all  my  strength  I  pull,  first  with  one 

hand, 

Then  the  other,  finally  with  both: 

Shifting  weight  from  side  to  side,  seeking 

leverage. 

These  roots  must  reach  all  the  way  to  China. 

Oh,  I  do  enjoy  the  shallow  rooted  weeds. 

How  easily  they  give  way  from  the  earth, 

Dusty  soil  sifting  freely  off  roots. 

But  I  meet  the  stubborn  ones  head  on. 

They  are  obstinate,  as  am  I. 

And  thus  the  familiar  battle,  again,  again, 

These  roots  are  my  demons, 

Reaching  all  the  way  to  China, 

Spreading  underground, 

Sprouting  up  in  places  I  thought  I  had 

protected. 
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Windows  Of  the  Soul       By  Mark  Long 


Leslie  sat  in  a  neighborhood  bar,  her  hand 
trembling  as  she  picked  up  her  drink.  She  knew 
she  wanted  justice,  but  she  wasn't  entirely  sure 
what  that  entailed.  She  only  knew  that  the 
system  wouldn't  be  able  to  provide  it. 

A  man  sauntered  up  beside  her.  His  dark 
hair  had  been  severely  slicked  back.  One  long 
strand  had  managed  to  escape  and  hung  down 
his  forehead  between  his  eyes.  The  eyes  were 
dark  and  cold  and  fearless. 

His  eyes  flashed  with  confidence.  They 
seemed  to  scream  that  he  was  invincible.  He 
pushed  her  tightly  against  the  wall  with  his 
body.  One  hand  crushed  her  throat.  The  other 
slipped  into  her  blouse. 

"Tony,  please,  no, "  she  pleaded. 

He  tightened  the  grip  on  her  throat.  She  could 
barely  breathe. 

She  tried  to  knee  his  groin.  He  stepped  aside, 
dodging  her  attempt.  His  hand  left  her  throat 
and  returned  almost  instantly  with  a  pocket 
knife.  "It's  no  use,  Leslie.  I'll  always  win,"  he 
snarled,  his  breath  reeking  of  stale  beer.  His 
hand  reached  under  her  bra.  His  calloused 
fingers  dug  into  her  skin. 

She  winced,  and  he  became  aroused  at 
her  pain.  "You  always  did  like  it  rough, "  he 
whispered. 

His  entry  was  violent.  His  thrusting  didn't 
last  long,  but  it  was  ruthless. 

He  kept  her  pinned  for  a  while  longer,  watching 
the  tears  stream  down  her  face. 

"Look  at  me, "  he  demanded. 

She  opened  her  eyes.  He  was  beaming  with 
pride. 

"You  breathe  a  word  of  this,  and  I'll  kill  you. " 

She  knew  that  he  meant  it. 

She  sat  only  two  inches  away  from  that  face 
again.  Then  it  faded  into  the  face  of  the  stranger 
beside  her. 

Both  men  posessed  the  same  cold,  unfeeling 
eyes.  There's  an  old  saying  that  the  eyes  are  the 
windows  of  the  soul.  If  that's  true,  these  men 
are  both  spiritless,  she  thought. 

At  that  moment,  she  knew  what  she  wanted 
as  restitution.  This  guy  beside  her  would  be 
perfect  to  help  her  achieve  it.  She  hoped  it  was 
the  man  she  was  here  to  meet. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,  would  you  happen  to  be 
Rodney  Gallow?" 

"It's  Rod.  You  must  be  Leslie." 


"That's  me.   May  I  buy  you  a  drink?" 

"No  thanks.  Not  to  be  blunt,  but  why  are  we 
here?" 

"I  need  your  help." 

"A  lovely  lady  like  yourself?  I  find  that  hard 
to  believe,  and  even  harder  to  resist." 

Is  he  flirting  with  me? 

"That's  a  bit  vague  though,"  he  continued. 
"Ill  need  some  specifics  here." 

"I  want  you  to  .  .  ."  she  searched  for  a  word 
from  his  line  of  work.  "...  lean  on  someone  for 
me. 

"Lean  on  someone.  You  mean  you  want  me 
to  rest  against  some  person?"   He  smiled  coyly. 

He  is  flirting  with  me.  She  blushed.  "Okay, 
so  I  don't  know  the  correct  terminology."  She 
smiled  in  spite  of  herself.    What  am  I  doing? 

"Seriously,  Rod.  Someone  hurt  me."  She 
couldn't  bring  herself  to  say  the  word  "rape." 

He  seemed  to  sense  the  weight  of  the  issue. 
"And  you  want  me  to  hurt  him  in  return." 

"No.  No.  Nothing  like  that.  I  just  want  him 
to  leave  me  alone,  for  good.  I  want  you  to  scare 
the  hell  out  of  him."  She  let  out  a  nervous 
chuckle.  "Just  as  you  sat  down,  I  figured  out 
that  I  wanted  to  see  that  look  of  smugness  gone 
from  his  eyes." 

He  nodded.  Again,  he  seemed  to  know  what 
she  needed.  Definitely  street  smart.  And  kind  of 
cute  too,  she  thought.   Maybe  she  misjudged. 

"Why  me?" 

"My  friend  gave  me  your  name." 

"And  who  would  this  friend  be?" 

"Allen  Becker." 

"Becker?  The  insurance  investigator?  He  gave 
you  my  name?   I  find  that  hard  to  believe." 

"Well,  not  exactly,"  she  said  meekly.  "I  got  it 
from  one  of  his  files." 

"So,  he's  not  just  a  friend?" 

"No.   Allen's  my  fiance." 

"I  see.  And  since  you  stole  my  name  from  a 
file,  I  guess  he  doesn't  know  you  called  me." 

"That's  correct." 

"That  ups  my  price.  One  grand.  And  we  just 
scare  the  guy,  right?" 

"Yes." 

"What's  this  creep's  name?" 

"Anthony  Greco."  She  dropped  her  eyes.  "My 
ex-boyfriend." 

Leslie  waited  for  Rod  outside  of  Anthony 
Greco's  apartment  building.     The  night  grew 
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colder,  but  it  was  fear  that  chilled  her  bones. 

Rod  was  late,  giving  her  second  thoughts. 
She  paced,  rubbing  her  hands  together  to  keep 
them  warm.   She'd  give  him  five  more  minutes. 

He  finally  rounded  the  corner.  "He's  home. 
It's  pay  back  time." 

She  resented  the  mocking,  playful  tone  of  his 
voice.  She  was  terrified.  How  could  he  act  so 
cavalier? 

"How  do  you  know?" 

I  called  the  apartment  from  a  pay  phone 
down  the  street." 

"Is  he  alone?" 

"Don't  know." 

"What  if  he's  not?" 

"Ill  handle  it.  Stop  questioning  me,"  he 
commanded. 

"Wait.   I'm  not  sure  about  this." 

"Come  on."  He  grabbed  her  arm  before  she 
could  respond.  Even  with  the  cushion  of  his 
leather  gloves,  his  grip  was  painful.  He  started 
them  walking,  and  he  increased  the  pressure 
even  more  when  she  hesitated  at  the  front  door 
of  the  building.  He  half-pushed  her  to  the 
elevator,  jabbing  the  up  button  with  his  free 
hand. 

The  elevator  indicator  showed  the  car  to  be 
coming  up  from  the  parking  garage  below  the 
building.  She  could  hear  voices  as  the  elevator 
reached  the  lobby  level. 

Rod  pulled  her  tight  and  kissed  her  as  the 
doors  slid  open.  He  pulled  back  and  gave  the 
couple  inside  an  embarrassed  smile. 

"Well  wait." 

The  couple ,  seeming  embarrassed  themselves , 
nodded  gratefully  as  the  elevator  doors  closed. 

"That  was  totally  uncalled  for!" 

"It  worked  didn't  it?" 

The  empty  car  returned  for  them  and  they 
rode  up  to  the  seventh  floor  in  silence.  When 
they  stepped  out  of  the  elevator,  no  one  was  in 
sight.  They  turned  left  and  went  down  the  hall 
toward  Greco's  apartment.  Just  before  they 
reached  his  door,  Rod  stopped.  He  reached  into 
his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  six  inch  hunting 
knife. 

Leslie's  eyes  widened.  Oh  God,  what  am  I 
doing? 

He  dug  into  his  pocket  again  and  pulled 
out  what  looked  like  an  unbent  paper  clip.  He 
attempted  to  insert  it  into  the  lock  and  the  knife 


slipped,    dropping    silently    onto    the    hallway 
carpet.  Rod  motioned  to  the  knife. 

Leslie  reached  down  and  picked  it  up.  The 
knife  felt  cold  against  her  fingertips.  She  was 
pinned  to  the  wall,  helpless.  The  knife  pressed 
against  her  throat.  The  vicious  thrusting.  Tony 's 
triumphant  eyes.  Righteous  indignation  filled 
her,  making  her  certain  what  she  was  doing 
was  justified. 

She  turned  to  Rod  and  whispered  with 
determination,  "Threaten  him  any  way  you 
want;  I  don't  care.  The  only  thing  I  expect  from 
you  is  that  I  see  terror  in  his  eyes." 

Rod  inserted  the  metal  pick  into  the  lock 
and  within  ten  seconds  he  pushed  open  the 
door.  He  grabbed  the  knife  and  rushed  into  the 
apartment. 

Tony  Greco  jumped  off  the  couch  and  bolted 
halfway  to  the  door  by  the  time  Rod  crossed  the 
threshold. 

"Hey  buddy,  I  think  you've  got  the  wrong 
apartment."  His  eyes  widened  when  he  saw  the 
knife  in  the  intruder's  hand.  "What  the  fuck?" 
His  eyes  widen  further  when  he  saw  Leslie  step 
into  the  room.  "Leslie."  He  stood  frozen  as 
it  dawned  on  him  what  was  happening.  "I'm 
really  sorry." 

"Shut  up!"  Rod  shifted  his  eyes  to  Leslie  and 
snapped,   "Close  the  door." 

He  looked  back  at  Greco.  "Come  here."  He 
grabbed  Greco  by  the  arm  with  his  free  hand  and 
pressed  the  tip  of  the  knife  against  his  throat. 
He  guided  him  in  front  of  Leslie.  "Look  into 
her  eyes,  man."  He  let  the  tip  of  the  knife  slide 
down  Greco's  chest  and  stomach  and  come  to 
a  rest  on  his  crotch.  "You  don't  rape  a  woman 
and  just  say  'I'm  sorry.'  You  have  to  pay."  He 
put  more  pressure  on  the  knife.  "I  think  this 
should  be  the  first  to  go." 

"Leslie,  let's  work  this  out.  Just  you  and  me," 
said  Greco. 

She  just  stood  there  silently  watching  the 
scene  play  out  before  her. 

"C'mon,  Leslie.  Call  him  off.  Please,"  he 
pleaded. 

Rod  smiled,  apparently  enjoying  the  look  of 
panic  on  Greco's  face.  He  looked  at  Leslie  with 
triumph.  "That's  what  you  wanted  to  see  wasn't 
it?" 

Before  Leslie  could  answer,  he  thrust  the 
knife  into  Greco's  midsection  and  yanked  up 
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with  all  his  strength. 

Leslie  gasped.  This  isn't  real.  I'm  not  seeing 
this. 

Greco's  body  jerked  violently.  Blood  poured 
from  his  gut.  Rod  pressed  his  arm  tightly  against 
the  gash  to  help  stop  the  blood  from  hitting  the 
carpet.  The  body  jerked  again.  A  small  stream 
of  blood  trickled  out  of  Greco's  mouth.  Rod 
wiped  at  it  with  his  glove.  The  body  twitched 
once  more  and  then  went  limp.  Rod  let  it  slip 
to  the  floor. 

"No."  Leslie's  voice  came  out  flat.  "You  were 
just  supposed  to  scare  him,  not  hurt  him." 

"I  didn't  hurt  him.  I  killed  him,"  Rod  said 
glibly.  "There's  a  big  difference."  He  kept  his 
arm  pressed  against  the  bloody  gash.  "Shit, 
he's  bleeding  all  over  the  floor.  Give  me  that 
scarf." 

Leslie  didn't  move.  The  vision  in  front  of  her 
was  too  horrific  to  comprehend.  She  felt  like  a 
spectator  in  a  gruesome  nightmare. 

Rod  pulled  the  scarf  from  around  her  neck 
and  pressed  it  against  the  wound.  "Bitch,  you're 
useless.   Get  out.   Ill  take  care  of  the  rest." 

Still  stunned,  Leslie  left  without  another 
word. 

Leslie  had  been  looking  forward  to  her  dinner 
date  with  Allen.  She  hadn't  seen  him  since  "the 
incident"  a  week  ago. 

The  intercom  buzzed.  As  soon  as  Leslie 
opened  the  door,  she  took  him  in  her  arms  and 
gave  him  a  kiss.  She  hugged  him  tighter,  not 
wanting  to  let  him  go.  She  gazed  into  his  eyes. 
They  were  kind  and  gentle,  yet  concerned. 

"Umm,  what  a  wonderful  greeting."  He  lifted 
her  chin  with  his  finger  and  kissed  her  again. 
"Feeling  better?" 

"Yes,  thank  you.   Just  a  touch  of  the  flu." 

"You  look  tired." 

"A  little.  I  haven't  been  sleeping  well,  lately." 
The  dreams  of  the  rape  hadn't  stopped  but 
intensified  after  the  murder.  She  wished  she 
could  tell  Allen  everything,  but  how? 

The  ringing  of  the  phone  caused  Leslie  to 
break  off  their  embrace. 

"Hello?" 

"Leslie,  it's  Rod." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I  think  you  must  have  the 
wrong  number." 

"I've  been  following  Allen,  so  I  know  he's 
there.    You  don't  have  to  talk,  just  listen.    You 


and  I  are  going  to  do  another  job  together." 

"You  must  be  mistaken." 

"No,  Leslie,  it's  you  who's  made  the  mistakes. 
The  police  don't  have  a  body,  but  one  could  easily 
turn  up.  When  the  police  start  to  investigate, 
I'm  sure  that  they  would  find  your  scarf  with 
Greco's  blood  on  it.  If  that's  not  enough,  111 
arrange  for  them  to  find  the  knife.  By  the  way, 
your  fingerprints  are  the  only  ones  on  it.  I  wore 
gloves,  remember?  Now,  I'm  sure  you  would 
like  to  help  me  out,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Who  is  it?" 

"An  insurance  investigator.  You  might  know 
him,"  Rod  said  with  sarcasm.  "His  name's 
Allen."  The  line  went  dead. 

Leslie  walked  into  the  bar  where  she  had 
first  met  Rod.  After  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the 
dim  lighting  of  the  bar,  she  saw  him  sitting  in 
a  booth  along  the  wall.  She  walked  past  him 
to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  drink.  She  paid  the 
bartender  and  joined  Rod  at  the  table. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  could  make  it,  Leslie." 

"What  choice  did  I  have?" 

"Well,  you  didn't  have  to  come,  but  you  made 
the  right  choice." 

"Why  are  you  doing  this?" 

"Your  boyfriend's  investigating  me  again. 
This  time  I  won't  get  off.  I  need  him  out  of  the 
picture." 

"Please,  don't  say  that.  What  if  I  can  convince 
him  to  stop?" 

"He  won't.  This  is  too  big.  Too  many  people 
are  involved." 

"Ill  convince  him  to  leave  your  name  out." 

"I'm  not  bargaining.  It's  your  life,  be 
reasonable.  You  help  me,  you  go  free.  You 
don't,  you  go  to  jail.   Allen  gets  it  either  way." 

"Then  why  involve  me?" 

"I  need  you  to  get  him  out  of  town.  It's  too 
risky  here.  He  knows  police,  attorneys,  judges, 
his  parents,  and  whomever.  They  might  push 
for  an  investigation.  But  if  he  has  an  accident 
out  of  town,  they  can't  be  the  ones  to  investigate. 
And  hopefully,  with  you  there  as  a  witness,  the 
local  authorities  will  assume  it  was  an  accident 
and  close  the  case." 

"So  if  I  help  get  Allen  out  of  town,  will  I  get 
the  knife  and  the  scarf?" 

"After  we  finish  the  job." 

"Is  there  any  other  evidence?" 

"Nope." 
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"And  we're  done  for  good?" 

"That's  right." 

"Question.  Did  you  plan  to  kill  Anthony 
Greco  even  though  I  only  wanted  you  to  scare 
him?" 

"Yeah." 

"Why?" 

"I  needed  your  help  with  Allen.  I  couldn't 
just  go  to  the  police  and  say  you  threatened 
someone.   Murder.   Now  that's  different." 

"You  set  me  up  from  the  beginning." 

Rod  smiled  smugly. 

Leslie  downed  her  drink  and  sat  her  empty 
glass  on  the  table.  "Excuse  me.  I  need  another 
drink." 

She  got  up  from  the  table  and  walked  toward 
the  bar.    When  she  arrived,  she  kept  her  eyes 


straight  ahead,  and  questioned  the  man  beside 
her.   "Did  you  get  it?" 

"We  got  it  all,  and  it  matches  your  story. 
You  11  be  cleared  of  all  charges.  Rod  Gallow 
won't  be  quite  so  lucky." 

I  did  it,  she  thought.  I  saved  Allen.  Will  he 
ever  be  able  to  understand  the  murder?  Or  the 
rape?   I'm  sure  he  will,  given  time. 

Leslie  needed  to  settle  one  more  thing. 

"Detective  Callahan?" 

The  officer  had  already  handcuffed  Rod  and 
was  leading  him  toward  the  door.  He  stopped  at 
the  sound  of  Leslie's  voice.  She  walked  over  and 
stood  directly  in  front  of  Rod  staring  at  him. 

"Is  there  a  problem  Ms.  Harris?"  the  detective 
questioned. 

"No,  Officer.   I  just  needed  to  see  his  eyes." 


"Untitled"      By  Mike  Motto 
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Tomorrow,  Tomorrow    By  Robert  a.  Keiiey 


Something  seemed  different  as  I  awoke. 
The  sound  of  piercing  silence  echoed  in  my 
mind. 

It  was  deafening. 

No  singing  sparrows,  no  gentle  breeze  flowing 
through  the  trees. 

No  loons  caressing  the  sunrise  with  their 
rendition  on  natures  music. 

Nothing  at  all. 

I  peered  outward  to  understand  what  I  could 
not  comprehend. 
There  was  nothing. 

Only  darkness. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  I  screamed  out 
loud,  not  recognizing  the  sound  of  even  my 
own  voice. 

Have  I  gone  mad? 


Midnight  approached  in  extreme  haste. 

My  throat  burned  as  a  dragon's  would,  from 

the  strain  and  drain  that  I  had  inflicted  on  it. 

I  ceased  all  futile  attempts  to  hear  when  I 

realized  that  I  could  not  hear  the  soft  dripping 

of  the  tears  that  I  cried,  oozing  from  my  eyes. 

"I  can't  wait  to  sleep  until  tomorrow"  I  thought 

to  myself, 

For  I  had  given  up  the  dream  of  hearing  today. 

Tomorrow,  tomorrow. 

I  cannot  remember  tomorrow! 

At  last  it  came!  Tomorrow  came! 
The  light  of  the  sun  shimmered  and  glittered 
as  golden  as  the  inside  of  Fort  Knox. 
Today  would  be  better,  bright,  and  right. 

But  there  was  still  no  sound. 

Now  even  the  past  pounding  of  perception  of 
my  thoughts  from  before  escaped  my  detection. 

Tomorrow  never  came,  after  all. 


Today,  Tonight  and  Tomorrow     By  Com  apuiio 


Today,  I  asked  you  to  dinner,  on  me. 

We  should  make  up  for  lost  time. 

You  told  me  three  years  is  too  long, 

And  asked  if  I  felt  the  same. 

I  agreed,  making  you  feel  better. 

I  asked  if  you  wanted  an  open  relationship, 

And  you  went  silent. 

Today,  I  asked  you  to  dinner,  on  me, 

We  should  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Tonight  I  took  you  out, 

And  you  got  me  angry. 

We  both  got  into  my  car, 

I  drove  us  to  dinner. 

On  the  way  there, 

You  spoke  something  into  my  right  ear. 

What  you  said  made  me  upset, 

And  made  me  yell. 

Driving  with  anger,  I  had  the  urge  to  slam  on 

the  brakes. 

I  started  to  scream, 


€ 


To  try  to  tell  you  how  I  feel. 

Instead  of  listening,  you  came  back  at  me. 

Dinner  was  silent,  but  the  food  was  good. 

I  left  the  bill;  I  can't  believe  I  treated  you. 

Tonight  I  took  you  out, 

And  you  made  me  angry 

Tomorrow,  I'm  going  to  leave  you, 

Three  years  is  too  long. 

Maybe  you  11  agree  to  an  open  relationship, 

But  how  stupid  you  would  be. 

I  don't  mind  to  be  alone, 

Or  to  have  the  chance  with  another. 

You  bring  out  the  worst  in  me. 

I  don't  believe  you  love  me, 

And  there's  nothing  left  to  fight  for  anymore. 

Tomorrow,  I'm  going  to  leave  you, 

Three  years  is  too  long. 

And  today,  tonight  and  tomorrow  will  be  gone. 


Buster's  Favorite  Dinner       By  Jessica  Holunen 


"Don't  give  me  that  look."  He  didn't  even 
look  up  from  the  sports  section  as  he  said  it. 
It's  the  same  argument  every  Sunday  afternoon: 
Walter  sits  in  his  worn  Lay-Z-Boy  reading  the 
New  York  Times.  His  legs  stretch  out  almost 
ten  inches  past  the  end  of  the  footrest.  His 
large  glasses  continuously  slip  to  the  end  of 
his  nose  and,  knowing  the  routine,  he  pushes 
them  back  without  missing  a  word.  Peg  spends 
her  afternoon  in  the  kitchen  preparing  for  the 
evening's  family  dinner;  it's  the  only  time  during 
the  week  that  she  wears  her  hair  pulled  back. 

"I  said  don't  give  me  that  look,"  Walter 
repeated,  still  not  removing  his  eyes  from  the 
paper. 

"Oh  shut-up!  I'm  trying  to  read  in  here!"  Peg 
shouts  from  the  kitchen  as  she  flips  through 
her  favorite  Betty  Crocker  cookbook  looking  for 
the  chicken  enchilada  recipe  -  Buster's  favorite. 
"Enchiladas  ok  for  dinner?  Or  do  you  want 
tacos?" 

"Whatever."  Walter  doesn't  know  what  Peg 
says,  but  gives  his  normal  response.  "Stop 
giving  me  that  damn  look!"  This  time  he  puts 
down  his  paper  and  peers  over  his  glasses. 

"You  don't  have  to  yell  you  know!" 

"Whatever,"  Walter  says  with  the  same 
conviction  as  before  while  shaking  the  paper 
open. 

"You  could  at  least  pretend  to  care.  And  the 
chair  isn't  only  yours!" 

"Yes  it  is!"  This  time  not  only  does  the  paper 
come  down,  but  so  does  the  footrest.  "It  is  my 
chair.  My  chair!" 

"Who  paid  for  it?"  Peg  mutters  as  she  pulls 
out  the  cutting  board.  She  begins  dicing  the 
onions  and  chilies.  "You  know  everyone  loves 
that  damn  Lay-Z-Boy.  You  really  should  learn 
to  share." 

"She's  talking  about  you,  you  know."  Walter 
flips  the  page  as  he  shoots  Buster  a  look.  "And 
don't  give  me  that  look!" 

"You  never  could  resist  that  look  of  his," 
Peg  fondly  remembers,  "It  was  Sara's  fifteenth 
birthday  -  remember?  -  and  she  wanted  a  dog 
so  badly.  We  ended  up  with  two.  ...  All  because 
you  couldn't  resist  that  look." 

"I  remember,"  he  folds  his  paper  and  closes 
the  footrest,  "But  that  doesn't  mean  you  get  to 
lie  in  my  chair!"  He  gently  pets  the  dog  on  the 
head  before  getting  up. 


He  hobbles  into  the  kitchen  and  refills  his 
coffee  cup.  He  opens  the  fridge  and  grabs  the 
cream.  After  adding  a  splash  to  the  new  Dutch 
Chocolate  Raspberry  coffee  Peg  bought,  he 
replaces  the  carton  and  in  the  same  movement 
swipes  a  finger  of  cream  cheese  frosting  from 
this  evening's  dessert.  He  secretly  licks  his  finger 
and  wipes  the  remaining  evidence  on  his  pant 
leg.  Sauntering  towards  his  wife  like  a  kid  who 
stole  a  cookie  without  getting  caught,  he  kisses 
her  on  the  cheek  and  heads  back  towards  the 
den. 

"Don't  do  that  again,"  Peg  tells  Walter,  wiping 
some  stray  hairs  from  her  face. 

"What?"  he  asks  innocently. 

"You  know."  For  the  first  time  today  their 
eyes  meet  and  she  smiles.  "Don't  do  it  again," 
she  warns  and  he  backs  down  carefully. 

As  Walter  approaches  his  Lay-Z-Boy,  he 
notices  the  chair  has  been  turned.  He  turns  it 
back  towards  himself  to  find  Buster,  a  pudgy 
beagle,  half-asleep  and  sprawled  out  across  his 
chair. 

"Come  on.  Come  on!"  Walter  shoos  the  dog 
with  his  folded  paper.  "Down.  Bad  dog!"  Buster 
opens  one  eye  to  look  at  Walter,  unimpressed. 
Realizing  his  attempts  are  failing,  he  calls  for 
reinforcements,  "Peg!  The  dog's  in  my  chair 
again!" 

"I  told  you  that  you  need  to  share.  You  should 
have  never  let  him  up  there  when  he  was  a 
puppy!" 

"But  he  was  so  small  then,"  Walter  sighs.  He 
sits  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  dog.  He  tries  to  make  himself  comfortable 
perched  there,  but  after  half  an  article  he  sees 
that  this  isn't  going  to  work  and  decides  to  move 
to  the  couch.  Moments  after  getting  comfortable 
on  the  seersucker  couch,  he  sees  his  coffee  sitting 
on  the  kitchen  counter:  in  all  the  excitement  of 
the  frosting,  he  must've  forgotten  it.  He  huffs 
and  puffs  as  he  pulls  himself  off  the  couch  and 
onto  his  feet. 

"Forget  something?"  Peg  meets  him  halfway, 
coffee  in  hand. 

"Thanks.  What  would  I  do  without  you?"  She 
winks  and  he  sighs  and  once  again  kisses  her 
on  the  cheek.  As  he  turns  around,  he  catches 
the  last  swing  of  the  recliner:  Buster  has  moved 
to  the  couch. 

"What  is  it  with  you?"  He  asks  the  beagle, 
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almost  expecting  a  response. 

"He  just  likes  you.  That's  all."  Peg  turns  back 
to  her  cookbook  and  tries  to  forget  about  the 
dog  problem.  Walter  pulls  his  paper  from  under 
Buster's  behind  and  heads  back  to  the  Lay-Z- 
Boy.  As  soon  as  he  gets  comfortable,  Walter 
hears  the  familiar  jingle  of  Buster's  collar. 
The  hopelessly  overweight  beagle  snorts  as  he 
attempts  to  climb  the  recliner,  and  on  his  third 
try,  he  makes  it. 

"Are  you  kidding  me?"  Walter  nearly  drops 
his  paper  as  the  roily  poly,  barely  lap  dog  crawls 
his  way  onto  Walter's  lap.  With  one  final  grunt, 
he  plops  his  head  down  and  closes  his  eyes. 
"Jesus  Peg!  Come  here  and  look  at  this  damn 
dog!" 

"I  told  you  he  likes  you." 

"Well,  how  the  hell  am  I  supposed  to  read  the 
paper  with  a  dammed  dog  on  my  lap?" 


"Very  carefully.  Shhh.  He's  asleep."  Peg 
chuckles  as  she  begins  to  tip-toe  back  to  the 
kitchen.  Before  she  turns  she  gives  Walter  a 
final  warning,  "Be  nice." 

Walter  silently  opens  the  paper,  but  when 
the  page  crinkles,  Buster  gives  a  disapproving 
moan.  "Sorry." 

Peg  fries  up  the  chicken  with  some  chilies 
and  peppers  and  the  smell  floats  through  the 
house.  "Shit!  I  dropped  a  piece!"  And  before  she 
can  finish  her  sentence,  Buster  rips  through 
the  paper  and  charges  into  the  kitchen  in  hopes 
of  finding  a  piece  of  his  favorite  snack  lying  on 
the  floor. 

"Damn  dog!"  Walter  yells.  "What's  that 
smell?  Is  it  enchiladas  again?  You  know  I  hate 
Mexican!" 


"Untitled"      By  John-Paul  Webber 


The  Troubadour       By  Cindy  Povlos 


The  first  time  I  ever  heard  II  Trovatore,  the 
Italian  opera,  was  in  the  winter  of  1968. 

I  didn't  come  from  an  opera  loving  family, 
unlike  so  many  of  my  new  Italian  friends  that 
year.  For  them,  opera  was  what  they  had  grown 
up  with  and  heard  regularly  at  home.  Those 
were  the  songs  their  moms  had  sung  to  them, 
the  little  tunes  that  we  can  hum  along  with,  not 
really  knowing  the  words  or  even  what  song 
they  came  from. 

My  Dad  was  a  real  jazz  buff.  Most  evenings 
after  dinner,  he  liked  to  camp  out  on  the  floor 
in  front  of  the  stereo,  large  earphones  clamped 
over  his  head.  He  grooved  to  Miles  Davis,  Duke 
Ellington  and  Theolonius  Monk,  and  shut  out 
the  sounds  of  the  family  around  him.  This 
drove  my  mother  nuts. 

But  we  lived  in  Naples  now,  and  the  expression 
"when  in  Rome ,  do  as  the  Romans  do"  took  on  new 
importance.  When  Mr.  Tomasini,  our  neighbor, 
befriended  us  and  then  suggested  taking  us  to 
San  Carlo  opera  house,  we  had  readily  agreed. 
To  get  us  ready  for  the  big  night,  Mr.  Tomasini, 
who  lived  upstairs  in  our  building,  invited  us 
to  his  apartment  for  a  little  preview.  That  first 
visit  was  like  entering  another  century.  His 
furniture  was  massive  and  dark;  two  large, 
ornately  carved  wooden  cupboards  with  doors 
reached  to  the  high  ceiling.  Each  table  was 
covered  with  a  crocheted  doily.  To  my  16  year 
old  eyes,  they  all  looked  like  real  antiques.  I 
half  expected  a  cloud  of  dust  to  rise  out  of  the 
overstuffed  sofa  as  we  sat  down. 

I'm  pretty  sure  Mr.  Tomasini  served  us 
something  to  eat  or  drink  when  we  arrived,  but 
my  real  memory  of  the  evening  begins  with  II 
Trovatore.  He  had  a  large  collection  of  records, 
carefully  housed  in  their  original  boxes.  He 
pulled  the  first  record  out  of  its  sleeve  and 
gently  wiped  it  clean  with  a  special  cloth.  Before 
placing  the  recording  on  the  stereo,  however, 
Mr.  Tomasini  pulled  a  printed  booklet  out  of  the 
record  box  and  handed  it  to  my  Dad. 

"This,"  Mr.  Tomasini  explained,  "is  The 
Libretto."  None  of  us  had  any  idea  what  a  libretto 
was,  which  was  probably  fairly  evident  to  him, 
so  he  began  to  explain  the  basics  of  the  opera  to 
us.  An  opera,  as  I  already  knew,  is  a  story  set 
to  music.  And  the  Libretto,  apparently,  is  the 
story  the  opera  tells. 

"II     Trovatore,"     he     began,     "means     The 


Troubador'  in  English."  Now  I  had  a  general 
understanding  of  what  a  troubadour  was  -  a 
kind  of  music  man  who  wandered  around, 
making  music. 

"II  Trovatore  was  written  by  Giuseppe  Verdi 
in  the  1850s,"  Mr.  Tomasini  continued.  I 
just  had  to  smile  a  little  at  that.  My  first  six 
months  of  basic  Italian  had  taught  me  enough 
to  realize  that  Giuseppe  Verdi  means  Joe  Green 
in  English.  I  wasn't  sure  if  my  parents  realized 
that,  but  it  didn't  seem  the  appropriate  time  to 
point  it  out  to  them. 

"The  troubadour  in  this  opera,"  Mr.  Tomasini 
explained,  "is  named  Manrico.  Leonora,  the 
prima  donna  of  the  opera,  is  the  female  lead, 
and  Manrico  is  in  love  with  her."  My  interest 
went  up  a  notch  at  that.  Any  love  story  has  a 
certain  appeal  to  a  16  year  old  girl. 

Once  we  had  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
story,  Mr.  Tomasini  finally  put  the  record  on. 
Since  the  opera  was  sung  in  Italian,  we  didn't 
understand  much,  but  we  were  able  to  follow 
along  by  reading  the  libretto.  And  Mr.  Tomasini 
was  eager  to  point  out  the  really  great  parts. 

"Listen!"  he  commanded  us,  just  before  a 
particularly  loud  and  dramatic  section  near  the 
end  of  the  second  side.  Leonora,  the  soprano, 
reached  notes  that  I  hadn't  thought  possible.  I 
wasn't  sure  if  she  was  angry  or  in  pain,  but  the 
libretto's  explanation  of  Leonora  taking  poison 
and  then  dying  anwered  that  question.  It  was 
late  in  the  evening  by  the  time  Manrico  finally 
died,  and  I  began  to  understand  just  how  long 
an  operatic  death  scene  can  be. 

We  thanked  Mr.  Tomasini  for  the  evening, 
the  music,  the  opera  lesson,  and  for  getting  the 
tickets  for  us.  We  felt  ready  and  prepared  to 
enter  the  world  of  Neapolitan  opera. 

I  dressed  carefully  the  evening  of  our  opera. 
This  was  the  late  '60s  -  my  16  year  old  wardrobe 
consisted  of  jeans  or  very  short  skirts.  My  only 
semi-sophisticated  outfit  was  a  suit  with  a  skirt, 
so  it  was  the  only  choice  for  our  opera. 

We  parked  some  distance  away,  and 
approached  San  Carlo  on  foot.  San  Carlo  opera 
house,  Mr.  Tomasini  had  told  us,  is  the  oldest 
opera  house  in  Europe.  It  was  built  in  1737,  in 
the  neo-classical  style.  Crowds  joined  us  on  the 
steps,  pushing  towards  the  open  doors.  Lining 
up  never  occurred  to  Neapolitans. 
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We  didn't  linger  in  the  crowded  lobby,  but 
I  had  enough  time  to  look  around  and  realize 
that  my  suit  with  a  skirt  was  not  the  height  of 
sophistication  that  I  had  hoped  for.  The  masses 
of  people  crowding  that  lobby  were  really  dressed 
up.  The  women  wore  long,  elegant  dresses,  with 
gloves  and  jewels.  Their  hair  was  pulled  up 
high,  so  their  necks  appeared  incredibly  long 
and  bare.  The  men  were  elegant  too,  dressed 
in  evening  suits,  and  they  hovered  around  the 
women. 

We  showed  our  tickets  several  times  and 
found  our  way  up  the  stairs,  down  a  long, 
mirrored  corridor,  and  finally  into  San  Carlo 
itself. 

I  almost  couldn't  take  a  breath  when  I  looked 
around.  Very  plush  red  velvet  and  gold  covered 
every  bit  of  the  huge,  semi-circular  interior  of 


San  Carlo.  Four  tiers  of  balconies  curved  above 
the  main  level,  with  braided  scallops  of  gold 
plaster  suspended  underneath  each  tier,  like  a 
birthday  cake  decorated  for  a  king.  The  balconies 
were  divided  into  individual  private  boxes  near 
the  stage.  The  high,  domed  ceiling  itself  was 
painted  with  figures  and  a  sunrise,  and  a  gilded 
arch  framed  the  top  of  the  curtained  stage.  Two 
enormous  and  elaborate  crystal  chandeliers 
hung  suspended  from  the  domed  ceiling,  tiny 
lights  twinkling. 

The  noise  level  grew  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  the  audience  jostled  into  their  rows,  making 
apologies.  But  then  the  lights  dimmed  two  or 
three  times,  as  if  in  warning.  The  crowd  settled 
and  the  chandeliers  darkened.  The  curtains  at 
the  front  of  the  stage  began  to  lift. 


"Six  Eggs"      By  Andy  Dansock 
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The  Man  in  the  Mirror       By  Paul  Brennan 


Occasionally,  on  rainy  days  when  I'm  stuck 
indoors,  I  like  to  blow  the  dust  off  the  old  family 
photo  albums  and  reconnect  with  my  past.  It's 
interesting  how  a  single  moment  captured  on  film 
can  make  you  reflect  on  your  life.  On  a  winter 
day  recently,  as  the  snow  blew  in  sideways  from 
the  northeast  and  electricity  remained  out  for 
hours,  I  flipped  through  the  pages  of  my  life  and 
I  came  across  an  old  picture  of  my  father  and 
me.  I  have  seen  this  photo  many  times  before, 
but  never  had  it  stirred  my  emotions  like  it  did 
on  that  particular  day. 

I  can  still  recall  the  day,  even  though  the 
photo  was  taken  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  a  very 
exciting  day  for  my  whole  family.  It  is  my  Aunt 
Beverly's  wedding  day.  She  is  my  closest  aunt, 
and  my  dad's  only  sister.  What  makes  this  day 
so  very  exciting  for  me  is  that  I  have  been  asked 
to  be  the  ring  bearer!  I  have  never  had  such 
a  responsibility  in  all  of  my  four  years,  and  I 
can  actually  feel  the  butterflies  fluttering  in  my 
stomach.  I  can't  comprehend  how  my  father 
remains  so  calm  with  all  his  duties  as  head 
usher. 

My  father  stands  tall  and  proud.  I  remember 
thinking  he  was  the  biggest  man  to  ever  live. 
Normally  the  pillar  of  seriousness,  today  a  wide 


smile  shines  from  his  face.  From  his  shiny  black 
shoes  up  to  his  neat  bow  tie,  his  strong  frame 
fills  his  tuxedo  handsomely.  His  long,  black 
sleeves  extend  down  from  the  sky,  revealing  his 
massive  hands.  My  tiny  hand  clutches  two  of 
his  giant  fingers. 

I  am  just  a  toddler  and  barely  come  up  to  my 
father's  hip.  I  am  dressed,  just  as  handsomely, 
in  my  own  black  tuxedo,  practically  a  miniature 
clone  of  my  enormous  father.  A  smile  stretches 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  my  blue  eyes  are  beaming 
with  joy.  I  remember,  standing  with  my  father, 
looking  so  distinguished,  and  feeling  so  grown 
up.  Not  too  grown  up,  however,  to  reach  up  and 
squeeze  my  father's  hand  tightly. 

By  losing  myself  in  an  old  photograph,  going 
back  through  time,  I  can  relive  the  best  parts  of 
my  life.  It  also  helps  me  to  reflect  on  where  I've 
come  to  since  that  time.  At  first  I  was  unsure 
as  to  why  this  picture  caught  my  attention  more 
that  day  than  it  had  in  years  past.  Wrapped  in 
a  robe  by  the  fire,  I  studied  the  picture  more 
carefully.  Then  it  became  clear  to  me:  the  man 
in  the  photo,  standing  tall  and  proud,  holding 
my  hand,  could  be  the  man  I  now  see  in  the 
mirror  each  morning. 


"Untitled"      By  Colleen  Kanaley 


^r 


Fall  from  Grace 

8/  Karen  Buckley 

From  a  lonely  treetop  falls  a  deadened  leaf. 
Swiftly  it  falls,  twisting  and 
turning  in  an  unknown  grief,  as  if  to  say, 
Look  at  me.   I  exist.   I'm  alive... or  I  once  was. 


Eternity 

By  Karen  Buckley 

The  magnificent  mountain  tops,  blanketed 

with  a  newly  fallen  snow,  arch 

their  lofty  arms  to  meet  the  benevolent  and 

fathomless  sky,  while  fingertips 

caress  the  eerie  stillness  of  eternity. 


Queen  Anne's  Lace 

By  R.S.  Ballard 

I  walk  this  dog  to  meet  his  needs, 
along  a  road  covered  in  fog, 
past  Queen  Anne's  lace  in  abundance, 
that  springs  up  from  leaves  of  wild  grass, 
and  consider  its  loveliness; 
circular  blooms  of  small  flowers, 
tightly  woven  into  patterns 
so  intricate  and  delicate, 
evoking  an  old  memory 
of  mother's  fine  lace  tablecloth. 
Although  it  is  only  a  weed, 
one  could  not  say,  a  lowly  one; 
as  its  beauty  is  singular- 
no  less  a  queen,  for  its  lack  of 
a  flower  bed. 


"Black  and  White  Skull"      By  John  Nunes 
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Une  Petite  Mort       By  Ben  Kelly 


Four  am,  dawn's  churlish  light  streams  in 
through  louvered  blinds.  I  kick  back,  spark 
up  a  fatty  and  assume  a  look  of  professorial 
detachment.  The  celebrated  author  at  rest. 
Decay  never  smelled  so  sweet.  Sprawling  next 
to  me,  amongst  clumps  of  black  fur  and  catnip, 
like  some  supercilious  tic,  Copernicus  gives  me 
the  look. 

The  phone  rings.  It's  Annie,  interrupting 
another  bizarre  tangent. 

"How's  the  writing  going  Jenks?"  she  whispers 
in  little  girl  voice. 

"Heeey,  what're  you  doing  up  naughty  girl?" 

"Just  waking  up... the  kids  are  still  asleep. 
How  are  you?" 

"Possessed  by  madness,"  I  say,  getting  in 
character,  "been  hermetically  sealed  in  Zig 
Zag  slow  burners,  wrestling  with  the  muse  for 
several  days  now.  So,  what're  you  doin'  back 
from  Vermont?" 

"I  didn't  go... I  needed  some  time  alone." 

"You  ok?" 

"Yes,  sorry... urn... Jenks... we  need  to  talk... 
are  you  busy?" 

"Your  timing  is  fortuitous  my  friend;  I'm  just 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  my  latest  erotic 
thriller,  "Sloppy  Seconds."  Why  not  just  swing 
by  the  troglodyte's  lair?  This  is  my  day  to  wake 
and  bake." 

"Jenks,  isn't  every  day  your  day  to  wake  and 
bake?" 

"Ooo...see  how  you  are?" 

"Sorry... lots  to  do  this  morning,  I'm  teaching 
class  till  two... let's  meet  later  at  Painters,"  she 
says. 

Outside  Painters  a  hard  nor'east  wind  licks 
Main  Street.  Leaves  and  papers  skitter  past. 
Overhead,  low  clouds,  swollen  like  udders, 
shroud  the  afternoon  sun.  I'm  on  my  third 
mug  of  espresso,  enough  to  get  Juan  Valdez 
hard,  when  Annie  finally  joins  me  in  the  warm 
interior.  She  breezes  in;  pink  cheeks,  shades 
on,  smelling  of  musk.  There's  no  hug  and  I 
quickly  lose  whatever  hubris  I  possess. 

"I  don't  know  what's  wrong  with  me... other 
than  a  few  red  flags,"  she  says  sitting  down  at 
my  table.  She  leaves  her  coat  on  but  unwraps 
the  scarf  around  her  neck. 

"Red  flags?"  I  say,  dropping  Nabokov  and 
wishing  I  had  that  zucchini  sized  joint  I  was 
fingering  earlier. 


"I  must  remember  to  slow  down  next  time 
and  not  jump  into  things  too  quickly,"  she  says, 
lighting  her  first  cigarette  and  motioning  to  the 
tubercular  waiter. 

I'm  too  stunned  to  quip.  My  body  gets 
all  shivery  even  though  it's  filled  with  hot 
Guatemalan  Gatorade.  I  wrap  both  hands 
around  my  mug  and  study  her... perhaps  for 
the  first  time.  The  quintessential  groupie; 
tight  jeans  hugging  firm  bod,  short  red  hair  cut 
spiky,  funky  scarf  around  baby  face,  cool  green 
eyes  hiding  behind  Bolles.  Everything  out  of  a 
thrift  store,  she  looks  like  she  had  stepped  off 
the  cover  of  Rolling  Stone  circa  1975. 

"Smells  like  fear,"  I  say,  after  the  waiter  brings 
her  beverage. 

"Maybe,"  she  says,  her  hand  casually  flicking 
ashes  onto  hardwood  floor.  "I  just  think  we're 
not  well  matched  sexually." 

"God  damn  girl,  if  you  can't  be  kind  at  least 
have  the  decency  to  be  vague." 

She  gives  me  a  look,  not  sure  if  I'm  serious. 
And  I'm  not  sure  if  I  am.  I  drain  my  mug  to 
quell  the  icy  tremors.  But  caffeine  only  makes 
things  clearer. 

"I'm  shocked.  You  said  being  with  me  was  the 
best  you've  had  in  a  long  time... maybe  ever." 

"Yes,"  she  says,  sipping  her  mocha,  "every 
second  was  pure  joy." 

"And  you  said  you  loved  me,  Annie.... that 
you  hoped  I'd  always  be  your  friend." 

"Yes." 

"Then..." 

"I  question  myself,  not  you,"  she  says,  and 
fires  tar  soaked  butt  into  her  cup.  "I  don't  blame 
you  if  you  hate  me.  I  shouldn't  be  allowed  to  go 
out  with  anyone... it's  inevitable  disaster." 

"Annie,  I  don't  hate  you.   It's  just  that..." 

"I  really  like  you,  Jenks... you  are  considerate 
and  kind... strong  and  cute... intelligent  and 
creative... I  love  your  home,  your  cat... I  love  you 
exactly  as  you   are." 

"Then  why...?" 

"Actually  I  think  I  will  not  get  involved  with 
anyone  at  all  and  stop  flirting  completely,"  she 
continues.  "Obviously  I  have  a  problem  within 
relationships." 

She  lights  another  Gaulois.  One  over  her 
limit.  I  look  out  at  the  skyline  of  banality;  cars 
and  clouds  scud  past.  The  waiter  interrupts  to 
ask  if  everything  is  "all  right."   It  is  and  it  isn't, 
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Une  Petite  Mort 


but  we  don't  tell  him  that. 

"I  can't  get  past  that  talk  we  had  about 
sexuality,"  she  finally  says. 

"Really?" 

"I'm  too  boring  for  you... I'm  not  into  fetishy 
stuff,  I  broke  up  with  my  last  boyfriend  because 
of  it.  And  despite  the  fact  you  claim  to  have 
accepted  my  knowledge  of  myself... I  don't  think 
you  really  believe  me." 

"Annie,  I  never  had  any  beliefs  about  your 
sexuality.  I  was  looking  forward  to  learning 
your  likes  and  dislikes.  Hoping  you  felt  the 
same  way  about  me.  Is  that  so  much  to  wish 
for  in  a  long  term  loving  relationship?" 

"I'm  sorry.  It's  important  for  you  to 
understand." 

But  I  don't  and  she  knows  it.  Annie  expels  a 
nicotine  jet  stream  across  the  room.  Suddenly, 
she  turns  on  me  and  lifts  her  Bolles. 

"And  you  said  my  Catholic  upbringing  caused 
my  repression." 

"Well....ya,"  I  say,  taken  back,  "every  Catholic 
I've  known  is  sexually  inhibited.  But  I  never 
said  you  were  repressed." 

"See... we 're  different." 


"Uh  huh... well,  you're  right  about  one  thing," 
I  say,  my  voice  rising.  "I  shouldn't  be  with  any 
partner  who  doesn't  have  an  open  mind.  But,  I 
do  believe  that  you  are  1 00%  straight  or  vanilla 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  yourself,  because 
that's  what  you  believe.  And  in  the  end,  Annie, 
that's  all  we  really  have." 

"Sorry... it's  not  enough... it  just  doesn't  feel 
right." 

Annie  looks  away  and  wraps  her  scarf 
protectively  about  her  neck.  The  winter  sun 
burns  through  holes  in  gray  clouds,  warming 
our  table.  And  for  the  first  time  I  glimpse  what 
she's  trying  to  tell  me. 

"So  you  don't  love  me  then?"  I  sigh. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  she  says,  lowering  shades 
to  hide  glistening  eyes. 

"Don't  you  want  to  stick  around  to  find 
out?" 

"I  can't." 

And  with  a  papal  wave  she's  gone.  The  waiter 
sidles  over  and  asks  if  I'd  like  anything  else. 

"Vodka  tonics  and  keep  'em  comin." 

I  begin  to  write  in  my  journal.  Alone  again... 
left  with  nothing.. .but  I've  worked  with  less. 


"Untitled"      By  Brooke  Foster 


The  Coastline  is  Quiet       By  Chelsea  MacNevin 


The  last  time  I  heard  "I  Will  Play  My  Game 
Beneath  the  Spin  Light"  by  Brand  New,  I  was 
at  the  wheel  of  my  car,  my  best  friend  Amber  in 
the  passenger  seat.  She  was  leaving  for  London 
the  next  morning,  the  thrill  of  a  semester 
abroad  showing  in  her  smile,  but  lost  on  me. 
I  liked  things  the  way  they  were.  The  two  of 
us  as  partners  in  crime,  getting  into  all  kinds 
of  trouble.  Amber  must  have  noticed  my  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  for  in  my  peripheral  vision,  I 
noticed  her  reaching  into  my  CD  case.  She 
pulled  out  a  neon  green  and  purple  striped  disc 
and  grinned  at  me.  I  raised  my  eyebrows  at 
her  and  then  focused  on  the  road.  We  weren't 
driving  to  anywhere  in  particular.  "My  farewell 
tour,"  Amber  had  called  it  as  she  climbed  into 
the  passenger  seat  two  hours  before.  There  was 
too  much  ground  to  cover  and  not  enough  time. 
There  was  never  enough  time. 

We  were  talking  about  everything  and  saying 
nothing.  There  were  so  many  things  that  I 
wanted  to  say  but  couldn't  find  the  words  to 
express.  "I'm  going  to  miss  you,"  didn't  exactly 
cut  it.  The  first  notes  of  an  all  too  familiar  song 
filled  the  car.  Amber  sighed,  dissatisfied.  I  knew 
the  song  she  was  looking  for.  Our  favorite  song. 
I  had  discovered  it  the  year  before.  It  was  one 
of  the  only  good  things  I  had  gotten  from  my 
ex  boyfriend.  Finally,  after  what  seemed  like 
forever,  Jesse  Lacey's  voice  filled  my  ears, 
and  we  were  transported  back  to  the  previous 
summer,  a  summer  filled  with  late  nights  and 
early  mornings,  afternoons  spent  lying  out  in 
my  backyard.  That  summer  was  spent  laughing 
about  nothing  and  everything,  basking  in  the 
youth  that  we  knew  would  eventually  fade.  I 
believed  that's  how  summers  should  be  spent, 
with  your  best  friend,  driving  with  the  windows 
down  and  the  radio  up,  screaming  the  lyrics  to 
all  too  familiar  songs  that  you  couldn't  forget 
if  you  tried.  Going  to  the  beach  after  sunset, 
your  voices  screaming  over  the  sound  of  the 
waves.  Our  summer  was  spent  screaming  over 
the  waves,  letting  everyone  know  how  happy  we 
were  to  be  alive. 

But  now  my  best  friend  was  leaving.  We  had 
only  one  hour  left  until  midnight.  As  if  on  cue, 
Amber  turned  the  volume  up  and  put  her  window 
down,  wrapping  her  arms  around  herself  to  avoid 
the  January  air.  I  smiled  then,  and  began  to  sing 
the  lyrics  that  had  meant  so  much  to  me  over 


the  past  two  years.  The  sometimes  depressing 
lyrics  that  I'm  sure  meant  something  to  Amber 
in  her  own  way.  A  sense  of  anticipation  grew 
throughout  my  body  as  my  favorite  line,  our 
favorite  line,  approached.  Suddenly,  we  each 
took  a  deep  breath  and  screamed  it.  "Another 
week  away,  my  greatest  fear.  I  need  the  smell 
of  summer,  I  need  its  noises  in  my  ears. "  No,  not 
another  week.  Another  fifty-five  minutes.  Fifty- 
five  minutes  to  say  goodbye. 

Amber  reached  over  and  paused  the  song. 
"Switch  seats  with  me.  I'm  not  going  to  be 
driving  for  five  months.  Switch,"  she  replied  to 
my  bewildered  face.  I  parked  the  car  and  ran 
around  to  the  other  side.  Amber  was  already 
buckled  and  was  adjusting  the  rearview  mirror 
by  the  time  I  closed  the  passenger  side  door. 
I  left  the  window  down.  I  had  always  liked  it 
better  that  way.  I  reached  over  and  turned  the 
CD  player  back  on,  wishing  the  music  would 
drown  out  my  thoughts.  I  jumped  slightly  when 
the  notes  blared  through  the  speakers.  "I  wrote 
more  postcards  than  hooks,  I  read  more  maps 
than  books.  Feel  like  every  chance  to  leave  was 
another  chance  I  should've  took."  I  smiled  at 
those  lyrics,  because  the  grammatical  error  had 
always  bothered  me,  and  Amber  always  laughed 
at  me  and  told  me  to  give  it  up.  I  whispered 
the  rest  of  the  verse,  my  fingers  keeping  rhythm 
on  my  knees.  My  eyes  were  closed,  and  I  could 
feel  the  cold  air  whipping  at  my  nose  and  ears. 
Amber,  however,  was  singing  the  words  loudly, 
as  if  she  didn't  want  them  to  get  lost.  As  if  she 
sang  them  loud  enough,  they  would  remain 
in  the  drivers  seat  for  her  to  collect  when  she 
returned.  I  silently  hoped  they  would. 

The  song  ended  at  some  point,  but  my  eyes 
were  still  closed.  I  found  it  so  hard  to  believe 
that  on  any  other  day,  we  would  talk  so  much 
my  voice  proved  strained  by  the  time  I  returned 
home.  But  tonight,  with  thirty-seven  minutes 
left,  we  had  nothing  to  say.  Perhaps  my  eyes 
remained  closed  as  I  tried  to  fight  back  tears,  or 
maybe  I  thought  that  if  I  opened  them,  reality 
would  come  screaming  towards  me.  "You  didn't 
even  sing  the  rest  of  the  song,"  Amber  said 
quietly,  and  my  eyes  snapped  open. 

"Yes,  I  did,"  I  replied,  closing  the  window.  "I 
was  singing,"  I  said,  trying  to  reassure  not  only 
my  best  friend,  but  also  myself. 


The  Coastline  is  Quiet 


"I'm  going  to  play  it  again.  We  need  to  sing  it 
like  we  always  do,"  she  said  simply,  reaching  to 
press  the  "back"  button.  It  took  everything  I  had 
to  belt  out  the  first  verse  of  that  song,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  the  last  time.  I  screamed  every 
single  word,  my  lungs  ready  to  burst  and  my 
cheeks  red.  A  smile  slowly  crept  upon  my  face, 
and  a  laugh  escaped  my  lips  as  I  relived  last 
summer.  We  laughed  together,  screaming 
cherished  lyrics,  trying  to  make  them  stick 
to  any  surface  until  we  could  come  back  and 
reclaim  them.  As  the  song  ended,  Amber  pulled 
into  a  grocery  store's  parking  lot.  We  pulled  out 
my  camera  and  posed  for  photographs  like  it 
mattered.  We  laughed  until  we  cried,  and  cried 
until  we  laughed.  We  tried  not  to  look  at  the 
clock  that  was  a  neon  reminder  that  the  night 
was  almost  over.  Seconds  or  minutes  or  hours 
passed  before  I  looked  at  the  clock  again.  Eleven 
minutes.  I  got  out  of  the  car,  breathing  in  the 
crisp  air.  Amber  did  the  same.  We  avoided  each 
other's  gaze  as  we  walked  to  opposite  sides  of 
the  car.  I  buckled  my  seatbelt  and  turned  the 
radio  off.  Ten  minutes. 

The  ride  to  Amber's  house  was  silent.  She 
was  intent  on  looking  out  the  window,  while  I 
kept  my  eyes  on  the  road.  She  didn't  look  at  me 
until  I  pulled  into  the  driveway.  "It's  not  forever," 


she  said  quietly,  and  I  had  the  sudden  urge  to 
scream  at  her. 

"I  know,"  I  replied  instead,  matching  her 
quiet  tone. 

"I  wish  you  were  coming  with  me." 

"I  know,"  I  repeated,  fiddling  with  my  seatbelt. 
I  had  never  been  good  at  goodbyes. 

"I  guess  I  should  go,"  she  said.  I  heard  the 
click  of  her  seatbelt  being  unfastened.  Two 
minutes. 

"Yeah,"  I  replied,  my  eyes  still  downcast. 

"Okay,"  she  sighed,  opening  her  door. 

"I'm  going  to  miss  you,"  I  said,  looking  up.  It 
didn't  cut  it,  but  it  was  what  I  felt. 

"Ill  miss  you,  too,"  she  said,  stepping  out 
of  the  car.  She  shut  the  door,  and  walked  up 
the  driveway.  I  backed  out  of  the  driveway  and 
started  home.  It  was  12:03. 

On  my  way  home,  I  put  the  song  on  again.  I 
cried  as  I  listened  to  the  lyrics,  thinking  finally 
that  five  months  wasn't  such  a  long  time,  and 
that  a  seven  year  friendship  could  withstand 
such  a  short  time.  I  had  heard  the  song  three 
times  that  night,  but  that  endless  drive  home  in 
the  dark  was  the  last  time  I  really  listened  to  the 
words,  to  the  meaning.  And  as  the  lyrics,  "And 
the  coastline  is  quiet,  as  we're  quietly  losing 
control," filled  my  ears,  I  felt  oddly  comforted. 


"Untitled"      By  Mike  Motto 


Another  Night       By  Denise  O'Rourke 


I  watch  my  husband  as  he  sleeps 

His  callous  hand  in  mine 

His  thoughts  are  on  the  day  ahead 

On  happiness  still  to  come 

Peaceful  line,  that  crease  his  face 

Remind  me  of  his  smile 

I  keep  that  image,  hard  and  tight 

For  sleep  has  taken,  sweet  dreams 

Gave  them  to  another 

I  struggle  to  keep,  the  angels  near 

Again,  they  leave  my  side 

Leave  me  with  the  fear. 

The  hand  that  holds  me  now 

Holds,  no  joys  to  share 

As  it  pins  me  down 

The  covers  feel  like  chains 

My  pajamas  turn  to  dust 

A  child's  terror  is  mine  again 

A  horrible  place  to  dwell 

Eyes  kept  closed,  for  to  it  all 

Takes  every  memory  of  me 

Of  life  that  is  good 

Free  of  pain 

And  all  that  used  to  be 

I  have  to  look 

Just  one  quick  glance 

Maybe  this  time,  I  am  wrong 

The  villain  of  the  show  I  saw, 

A  voodoo  witch 

An  alien,  green  and  round 

Any  image,  even  those 

Would  ease  my  many  tremors 


One  look  is  all  it  takes 

To  take  away  my  life 

This  monster  is  real, 

Strong 

To  fight  it  off  would  give  it, 

Joy 

Crying  does  not  make  it  leave 

I  tried  that 

Tears  fall  fast 

Until  there  are  none 

To  wet  my  young  face 

I  beg, 

But  silently,  for  it  to  end  soon 

Soon  is  never  quick  enough 

For  me  anyway 

Tears  come  again 

As  does  another  rough  hand 

I  have  no  strength  to  fight 

The  one  I  love  away 

His  strong  arms  envelop  me 

Whispers  words,  I  cannot  hear 

Being  held 

The  words  still  come 

The  pain  lessens 

Breathlessly,  I  take  a  chance 

To  see  what  is  to  come 

Afraid  to  see  the  future 

Too  scared  to  live  right  now 

As  the  angels,  one  by  one 

Slowly  take  their  places 

My  husband  ushers  words  of  love 

To  wake  me  from  my  state 

Another  night. 


YOU  Are  An  Ocean       By  Amber  Collins 


you  are  an  ocean 

don't  worry,  I'm  not  telling  you  this. 

my  life  has  become  an  inevitable  routine 
continuously  revolving  around  your  ebb  &  flow 

the  tides  - 

remain  high  the  majority  of  your  presence  - 

yet,  upon  reflection, 

low  tide  stamps  indelible  marks  once  you're 

gone. 

the  emotion  you  unleash  in  me 


is  as  predictable,  dangerous,  uncontrollable 

as  the  tides; 

high  tide  cleanses  my  soul 

low  tide  persists,  its  emptiness  supremely 

stagnant 

No  Longer 

can  I  let  myself  drown  in  your  undertow, 

after  completely  subjecting  my  ego 

to  the  cold  swim  that  is  your  attention. 

don't  worry,  I'm  not  telling  you  this. 

I  only  need  to  tell  myself.  I  can't  swim. 


A  Promise  Kept       By  Paul  Brennan 


"Shit  man,  Brian  looks  like  hell.  I  mean, 
he's  been  looking  had  for  months  now,  but  he 
actually  looks  like  he  should  already  be  dead," 
I  was  telling  myself  as  we  got  out  of  the  cab  in 
front  of  my  place. 

As  we  made  our  way  up  my  front  steps,  Brian 
made  a  half-hearted  stab  at  humor,  commenting 
on  the  waist-high  lawn  and  vines  growing  from 
the  gutters.  "I  know  you  feel  we  all  need  to  do 
our  part  to  save  the  rainforest,  but  this  is  just 
plain  lazy."  The  life  was  gone  from  his  laugh. 
"Thanks  for  doing  this  for  me,  bro.  I  really  owe 
you  one." 

"No  problem,  man.  I'm  gonna  help  you  get 
through  this  weekend.  I'm  here  for  you,"  I  said 
in  the  most  positive  way  I  could. 

"Shit,  I'm  not  looking  forward  to  this  weekend 
at  all, "  is  what  I  really  thought.  "I  have  a  feeling 
it's  gonna  get  ugly. " 

"I  really  mean  it,  man."  Brian's  eyes  were  the 
clearest  I'd  seen  them  in  months.  "If  it  wasn't 
for  you  I'd  probably  already  be  dead." 

His  words  echoing  my  own  thoughts  made 
my  stomach  drop  to  the  bricks. 

Chester  greeted  us  at  the  door  in  typical 
terrier  fashion,  jumping  chest  high  on  Brian 
and  landing  in  his  arms  with  a  torrent  of  tongue 
and  slobber.  It  had  a  been  a  while  since  Chester 
and  Brian  had  last  seen  each  other,  and  I  hoped 
his  presence  would  help  make  this  weekend  a 
little  more  pleasant  for  Brian.  The  two  have 
always  had  a  special  bond  and  a  favorite  game, 
which  starts  out  like  fetch,  with  Brian  throwing 
a  tennis  ball  and  Chester  retrieving  it.  But 
instead  of  bringing  the  ball  back  to  be  thrown 
again,  Chester  makes  Brian  chase  him  around 
to  get  the  ball  back.  I'm  not  sure  who  enjoys  the 
game  more. 

The  next  few  hours  passed  without  much 
incident.  Chester  and  Brian  ran  circles  around 
the  house.  We  watched  the  Red  Sox  pummel 
the  Yankees.  We  played  video  games  until  our 
thumbs  went  numb.  It  was  like  old  times.  I 
even  ordered  a  large  Hawaiian  pizza  and  orange 
soda,  Brian's  favorite. 

Just  before  the  pizza  arrived,  Brian  began 
to  appear  pale  and  he  had  some  perspiration 
forming  on  his  brow.  "I  really  don't  feel  well,"  he 
said.  "I'm  having  second  thoughts  about  this 
weekend  now.  I  don't  think  I  can  handle  this." 
His  voice  was  shaky.  "I  think  I'm  gonna  go." 


The  door  bell  rang.  "That  must  be  the  pizza. 
Hang  tight,  man,  don't  make  any  irrational 
decisions  yet."  I  got  up  to  get  the  door.  "It's 
only  the  first  day,"  I  reminded  him. 

When  I  returned  with  our  dinner,  Brian  was 
gathering  up  his  belongings.  "I  have  to  split, 
man.  I'm  really  not  up  for  this  right  now.  I 
thought  I  was,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  handle  it 
right  now." 

"At  least  stay  for  dinner.  You  look  like  you 
could  use  the  nourishment." 

"Oh,  no  thanks,  man.  I  already  feel  like  shit; 
there's  no  way  my  stomach  could  handle  pizza. 
Thanks  anyway,  though.  Ill  take  a  rain  check," 
he  said  with  a  forced  grin. 

"Ok,  man.  Are  you  sure?  I  mean,  I'm  not 
going  to  force  you  to  do  anything  you  don't  want 
to;  you're  your  own  man.  But,  I  mean,  don't  you 
think  you  should  try  to  stick  it  out  a  bit  longer? 
I'm  here  to  help  you  get  through  this." 

"Thanks  for  everything,  man.  You  gave  it 
a  solid  effort,  but  this  is  my  choice.  I'm  really 
gonna  have  to  go."  He  shook  my  hand  and 
made  his  way  for  the  door. 

"A  solid  effort?  This  is  bullshit.  Just  stop  him. 
Don't  let  him  leave!" 

Brian  had  been  my  best  friend  from  junior 
high  straight  through  high  school.  Although  we 
had  drifted  apart  somewhat  over  the  past  year 
or  so,  I  still  cared  for  him  very  much,  and  it  hurt 
me  to  see  what  he  had  done  to  himself.  I  was 
afraid  if  I  let  him  walk  out  that  door  it  would 
be  the  last  time  I  saw  Brian  alive.  His  words 
from  earlier  kept  echoing  inside  my  head,  "...if  it 
wasn't  for  you,  I'd  probably  already  be  dead..." 

I  stepped  in  front  of  the  door  as  Brian  reached 
for  the  handle. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Quit  messing  around. 
Get  out  of  the  way."  He  was  trying  to  sound 
amused. 

"Sorry  man,  you  made  me  promise  you  that  I 
would  help  you  get  clean.  Hell,  you  even  made 
me  promise  your  mom  I'd  help  you  get  clean. 
And  you  also  made  me  promise  that  once  we 
started  in  on  this,  I  wouldn't  let  you  back  out, 
no  matter  what.  Remember?" 

"Yeah,  well,  all  bets  are  off.  Now  please  step 
aside.   I'm  serious." 

"I'm  serious,  too.  I'm  doing  this  for  you 
because  I  care  about  you." 

"Oh.  Touching.  But  no  thanks.   I  really  gotta 
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A  Promise  Kept 


go!" 

"No  way,  man.  You're  not  going  anywhere. 
Just  put  your  stuff  down  and  watch  some  TV. 
Ill  make  you  some  tea  or  something.  Maybe 
some  toast?" 

He  was  sweating  like  a  pig  now,  and  he  was 
breathing  heavily.  "Read  my  lips:  I  don't  want 
your  fucking  tea.  I  just  want  to  go.  Now.  So 
please  move.   Please,  don't  piss  me  off,  Pete." 

"The  only  way  you're  leaving  is  if  you  think 
you  have  the  balls  to  move  me  yourself,"  I  fired 
back  while  straightening  my  posture,  showing 
him  I  meant  business. 

Now  Brian  looked  as  though  he  might  cry. 
"C'mon,  man.  Why  are  you  doing  this  to  me? 
Can't  you  see  that  I'm  getting  sick?  I  can't 
handle  this  shit  cold-turkey.  Let  me  go  and  get 
just  a  little  bit.  You  know,  just  enough  to  wean 
it  out  of  my  system.   Ill  be  back  in  an  hour." 

"It's  funny  how  addictions  can  turn  a  person 
into  such  a  chameleon.  It's  funny,  too,  how  they 
think  we  can't  see  the  lies  right  through  their 
phony  camouflage,  no  matter  what  color  they 
change.  * 

"Nope.  Not  happening.  You're  here  to  kick 
this  shit  for  good.  I'm  not  letting  you  leave  'til 
you  do." 

"You  can't  just  hold  me  prisoner  here.  Ill 
have  you  arrested  for  kidnapping,  asshole!" 

"You  go  right  ahead.  There's  no  home  phone 
here.  You  don't  have  a  cell  phone.  Mine  is  in 
my  pocket.  When  your  withered  little  used-up 
body  can  move  me  away  from  this  door,  then 
you  can  steal  my  phone  and  call  911." 

A  look  of  rage  had  found  its  way  into  his 
eyes;  his  energy  focused  on  me,  "You  lousy 
motherfucker.   Let  me  out  of  this  shit  hole!" 

With  that  he  lunged  for  the  doorknob,  trying 
to  hip-check  me  to  the  side  while  stomping  my 
left  foot.  We  struggled  for  a  few  moments  as  he 
tried  to  unlock  the  deadbolt,  which  led  to  an  all- 
out  wrestling  match  on  the  floor.  As  kids,  Brian 
and  I  had  always  been  even  in  feats  of  physical 
strength  and   ability  and   I  was   surprised  at 


just  how  weak  he  had  become.  With  Chester 
going  ballistic,  barking  and  biting  at  our  ankles, 
I  dragged  Brian,  in  a  headlock,  over  to  the 
spare  bedroom  where  I  tossed  him  inside  and 
slammed  the  door  shut  before  he  could  get  to 
his  feet.  Luckily,  my  physical  dominance  also 
allowed  me  to  hold  the  door  closed,  preventing 
his  escape. 

Brian  attacked  the  backside  of  the  door  in 
a  fury  of  fists,  screaming  death  threats,  "You 
fucking  asshole!  Open  the  God-damn  door  right 
now  or  I  swear  I'm  gonna  beat  your  ass  when  I 
do  get  outta  here!" 

"You  have  to  understand,  I'm  doing  this  to 
help  you.  You're  not  coming  out  of  there  until 
you  get  control  of  yourself,"  I  yelled  back  through 
the  door. 

"Fuck  you,  motherfucker!  I  swear  to  God, 
if  you  don't  let  me  out  right  now,  I'm  gonna 
kill  you,  you  son-of-a-bitch!  Listen  to  me,  you 
fucking  prick,  open  the  fucking  door!" 

"You  assault  me  and  threaten  me  and  attack 
my  door  and  you  expect  me  to  let  you  back  out 
here?  Fuck  you!  You're  staying  in  there  til  you 
calm  down!" 

Brian  went  berserk.  I  could  hear  him  through 
the  wall,  yelling  every  obscenity  in  the  English 
language,  as  he  overturned  the  furniture  and 
ripped  pictures  from  the  walls.  At  one  point  I 
heard  the  alarm  clock  smash  off  the  door. 

"Now  I'm  having  second  thoughts  about  this 
weekend.  I'm  not  sure  if  I  can  handle  this. 
Things  are  only  gonna  get  worse. ' 

The  thrashing  stopped  and  things  went 
suddenly  quiet  in  the  other  room.  I  put  my  ear 
to  the  door  to  listen.  After  a  brief  pause  I  heard 
Brian  vomit  on  the  wooden  floor. 

Then  he  fell  in  a  heap  against  the  door 
sobbing.  After  several  minutes,  he  blew  his  nose 
on  something  and,  with  his  voice  reduced  to  a 
wimper,  asked  through  the  door,  "Hey,  Pete?" 

"Yeah,"  I  answered,  still  clutching  the 
doorknob,  "wThat's  up?" 

"Please  don't  let  me  leave." 
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A  Denial  Of  Day       By  Margot  Russell 


I  didn't  see  the  fender  meet  her  flesh. 

You  would  have  thought  such  an  act  of 
violence  would  be  loud  and  menacing,  but  it 
was  not.  The  world  had  been  so  quiet  just  then, 
as  if  life  itself  had  swooped  down  to  take  my 
Grandmother  far  away;  in  a  hurry,  not  wanting 
to  disturb  our  afternoon. 

She  was  lying  beneath  the  tire  of  the  car 
when  I  finally  looked  up,  the  fabric  of  her  skirt 
just  visible,  the  contents  of  her  purse  scattered 
on  the  grass  a  few  feet  away.  I  was  struck  by 
the  indignity  of  the  moment:  my  grandmother, 
proud  and  private  woman  of  82,  most  surely 
wanted  to  stand  up  again,  smooth  her  skirt,  find 
her  purse,  go  home  to  her  books,  her  television 
shows,  have  lunch  at  the  apartment  of  a  friend. 
Fate's  pose  is  a  humbling  one. 

I  ran  from  death  that  day;  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could,  up  the  hill,  across  the  road.  I  sat  beneath 
the  branches  of  a  tree  and  waited  for  life  to  begin 
again. 

The  tan  fabric  of  my  Grandmother's  skirt 
haunted  my  dreams,  forming  the  murky  outline 
of  my  terror.  It  was  a  heavy  memory  -  no  way 
to  lighten  it  or  leave  behind  its  fallow  pieces  on 
the  trail. 

As  the  years  passed,   I  kept  running  still, 


away  from  darkened  doorways,  out  of  breath.  I 
tried  to  shake  away  the  image  of  that  summer 
afternoon  like  an  Etch-a-Sketch,  but  the 
shadows  and  lines  endured;  my  own  life  would 
end  before  the  memory  vanished. 

And  death  had  mistakenly  given  up  its  secret 
to  me.  I  knew  how  it  worked,  how  it  slithered 
up  unnoticed,  took  you  by  surprise.  I  warned 
everyone  of  speeding  cars,  of  wet  floors,  of  sharp 
knives,  of  wobbly  ladders. 

There  is  no  other  way  to  the  other  side  of  our 
terror  but  the  path  that  winds  straight  through 
it.  To  peel  away  the  layers  of  my  Grandmother's 
life:  her  perfectly  coiffed  hair,  her  knee-length 
skirts,  the  way  she  had  taught  us  children  to 
read  by  pointing  to  the  words  and  forming  soft 
sounds,  her  china  cabinet,  never  dusted  but 
holding  the  memories  of  her  middle-class  life,  a 
figure  from  Holland,  wooden  fruit  from  Vietnam. 
She  told  stories:  riding  trains  to  the  Midwest, 
sleigh  rides  to  her  grandfather's  farm. 

You  cannot  leave  behind  the  anguished  cry 
of  our  fear  until  you  can  sit  still  with  it.  I  am 
strong  enough  to  hold  her  here  in  the  crook  of 
my  arm,  in  the  myriad  of  moments  where  she 
lived. 
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''Silver  Goblet"      By  Andrea  Akeley 
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Here  Again       By  Robert  Kelley 


Bricks  and  mortar 

Lost  again 
Sometimes  confusing. 


I  am  here  again 
All  turned  around 
Sometimes  scared. 

Journals  and  pens 

Time  goes  by 
Leaving  the  past  behind. 


Another  page 
And  bending  ear 
Helping  another  again. 

To  be  looked  up  to 

Hard  as  can  be 

Satisfying. 


B r i c k s A — n d M- 


To  be  looked  up  to 
Someday  soon 
I  am  here  today. 


Another  page 
And  writer's  cramp 
Taking  time. 


Journals  and  pens 
Communication 
Confusing  again. 


I  am  here  again 
To  figure  it  out 
Finding  my  way. 


Bricks  and  mortar 
Found  my  way  today 
Learning  more. 


Before  and  After       By  Undo  Anderson 


I'm  writing  this  story  on  the  night  before 
David's  sixtieth  birthday.  Sugar  is  out  at  the 
local  convenience  store  buying  balloons  in  two 
shades  of  purple  to  add  to  the  white  ones  that  I 
had  already  found  in  the  kitchen  drawer  tucked 
away  with  the  birthday  supplies.  I  have  also 
found  some  shiny  purple  streamers  saved  from 
a  past  birthday  to  attach  to  the  balloons  as  they 
seem  more  festive  to  me  than  plain  ribbons 
or  string.  Tomorrow,  Karen,  Paul  and  I  have 
made  plans  to  have  breakfast  at  a  small  village 
cafe  while  the  afternoon  will  be  taken  up  with  a 
movie  and  lunch  with  my  sister  Janet.  It  will  be 
January  twenty-eighth,  Super  Bowl  Sunday,  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Challenger  disaster, 
as  well  as  David's  birthday.  The  weather  man 
has  predicted  a  cold  sunny  day  with  a  chilly 
wine-typical  late  January  weather,  a  good  day 
for  the  family  to  come  together  to  celebrate  an 
important  birthday. 

Instead  of  all  this,  I  will  go  alone  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  cemetery  near  our  home  and  tie 
the  streamers  holding  the  balloons  to  one  of  the 
small  flagpoles  that  are  placed  there  by  his  fellow 
Veterans  every  Memorial  Day.  I  will  scatter 
shiny  multi-colored  confetti  on  the  Christmas 
wreath  propped  against  the  headstone  bearing 
our  names  and  then  stand  back  and  watch  the 
streamers  glisten  in  the  bright  sunshine.  I  will 
also  watch  people  driving  by  on  their  way  to 
church  and  hope  that  some  of  them  will  see  the 
purple  balloons  and  that  maybe  they  will  know 
that  this  is  a  special  day  for  someone.  But,  as 
I  watch,  I  see  that  most  of  them  are  much  too 
concerned  about  where  they  are  going  to  see  or 
care  about  such  a  silly  thing  as  balloons  bobbing 
in  the  wind,  and  I  will  understand  that  and 
accept  that  too.  David  and  I  were  so  much  like 
these  people,  concerned  about  work  and  play 


and  taking  care  of  our  family-our  two  sons  born 
nine  years  apart-the  older  blond  blue-eyed  son, 
Paul  David,  and  the  younger  one,  Dana  Scott, 
who  inherited  the  brown  hair  and  brown  eyes 
of  his  father's  Scottish  ancestors.  This  coming 
and  going  was  our  life  as  well  until  sickness 
and  death  intervene  and  changed  ordinary 
life  into  something  we  could  not  recognize  or 
understand. 

The  husband,  the  father,  the  protector, 
was  suddenly  gone  and  the  family  left  behind 
plunged  into  a  kind  of  hazy  shock.  A  new  and 
strangely  different  family  had  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  ashes  of  grief  and  loss  and  for  the 
most  part  we  have  managed  to  accomplish  this. 
My  sons  and  I  have  come  together  to  help  my 
parents  through  their  fatal  illnesses,  walking 
through  grief  and  loss  once  more  and  once 
again  reforming  our  family.  OI  have  re-entered 
the  workforce  and  have  become  part  of  the  lives 
of  many  new  and  interesting  people.  I  have 
coped  with  the  bits  and  pieces  of  daily  life  and 
have  adopted  a  feline  family  of  five!  I  find  that 
they  are  an  incredible  buffer  from  life  without 
my  best  friend  and  companion.  But  that  is 
another  story  for  another  day.  I  have  learned 
to  live  with  a  broken  heart  and  a  battered  soul 
and  to  accept  life  as  it  is  rather  than  the  way 
I  had  planned  it  to  be  for  so  many  years.  The 
days  and  nights  come  and  go,  the  holidays  and 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  are  still  celebrated 
but  always  with  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  so 
many  important  people  are  missing  from  the 
celebrations.  But  as  they  say,  "life  goes  on"  and 
I  do  my  best  to  keep  what  is  left  of  our  family 
intact.  I've  been  made  acutely  aware  of  the  fact 
that  every  life  has  a  story  to  tell  and  a  lesson  to 
be  learned  and  this  is  the  story  of  mine. 
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"Untitled"      By  Colleen  Konoley 


"Untitled" 

By 
Jessica  Halunen 


''Quilted  Faces" 
By  Carol  Vail 


"Pink"      By  Yitka  Cemo 


"Harp  Seal  at  Rest" 

By 

Patricia  Cunningham 


"Dare  to  Believe  in  Miracles" 
By  Patricia  Cunningham 
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"Golden  Sunset"      By  Robert  A.  Kelley 


"Crashing  Wove"      By  Robert  A.  Kelley 
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"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  I  Scene  II"      By  Robbye  Nicholson 


"Refugees  from  Sudan"      By  Molly  Henrickson 
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"Mike"      By  Jennifer  Oppenheim 


"Landscape"      By  Kimberly  Kerins 


Hints  for  Hazel       By  Nicole  Marie  Dogie 


I  missed  a  step  while  getting  off  the  bus  and 
nearly  fell.  The  sudden  feeling  of  clumsiness 
made  me  acutely  aware  of  my  unfamiliar 
surroundings.  I  wondered  if  perhaps  I  had  gotten 
off  at  the  wrong  bus  station,  but  was  reassured 
that  my  destination  was  correct  when  I  saw  a 
filthy  and  aged  sign  with  the  name  "Plainville" 
on  it. 

"So  this  is  where  my  mother  lives,"  I  thought, 
pulling  out  a  slightly  damaged  cigarette  and  an 
old  Bic  lighter. 

I  knew  that  smoking  would  someday  kill  me 
anyway,  so  I  didn't  think  having  one  then,  in 
my  dead-beat  mother's  name,  would  do  me  any 
harm.  The  station  was  deserted.  Old.  Broken- 
looking.  It  certainly  didn't  seem  like  a  glamorous 
place  to  abandon  your  family  for,  but  maybe 
that  was  the  point. 

I  had  ventured  to  Plainville  for  other  reasons 
though,  not  at  all  like  the  one  my  Mommy 
Dearest  had  five  years  earlier  when  I  had  been 
eleven. 

A  car  pulled  up  leaving  a  cloud  of  smoke  in 
the  not- so  fragrant  air.  The  vehicle  belonged  to 
Margaret,  my  beautiful,  but  inwardly  disgusting 
mother.  The  car  door  opened  and  out  stepped 
my  mother,  just  as  beautiful  as  the  day  she  left 
my  Dad  and  me  to  "find  herself. 

In  a  brief  letter  I  had  received  a  few  weeks 
after  her  departure,  she  let  me  know  that,  as 
an  1 1-  year-old,  I  wasn't  as  bad  off  as  the  other 
abandoned  children  because  I  was  older  than 
most  of  them  were.  After  reading  that  letter 
things,  just  never  were  the  same. 

When  I  saw  my  mother's  face,  I  felt  a  sudden 
need  to  run  to  her,  to  cry,  to  tell  her  that  I  had 
missed  her  too  much  to  say,  and  that  I  was 
sorry  for  whatever  I  had  done  to  make  her  leave 
me.  But  I  didn't  do  any  of  those  things  because  I 
was  an  angry  teenager  who  knew  better  than  to 
think  I  had  anything  to  do  with  her  problems. 

I  lit  another  cigarette,  slung  my  duffel  bag 
over  my  shoulder,  and  waved  a  weak  and  meek 
hello.  Margaret  stood  there,  arms  open,  one 
perfect  tear  running  down  an  untouched-by- 
age  cheek. 

"Hazel." 

She  said  my  name  like  it  was  her  favorite 
word  in  her  own  personal  language.  I  didn't 
know  exactly  what  to  do  except  give  her  a  half- 
assed  hug  and  ask  her  how  far  her  house  was 


from  the  bus  station.  She  let  me  know  that  it 
was  approximately  26  miles  down  the  road  and 
asked  me  to  get  into  the  car.  Something  along 
the  lines  of,  "Want  to  get  into  the  car?" 

I  told  her  that  if  there  had  been  any  other 
options  I  would  have  already  taken  them  and  got 
into  her  purple  station  wagon  with  two  thumps. 
Thump-  my  bag,  thump-  me,  and  then  the  slam 
of  the  car  door. 

My  father  had  died  two  weeks  earlier  from  a 
heart  attack.  Most  46-year-olds  don't  die  from 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  my  Dad  did,  the  only 
person  I  had  in  the  world;  and  I  wasn't  exactly 
sure  how  to  feel  about  it. 

"You  smoke?"  my  mother  asked,  looking  at 
the  burning  butt  between  my  index  and  middle 
fingers. 

"No,"  I  said,  inhaling  the  sweet  tobacco  and 
exhaling  a  cloud  of  ugly-smelling  tar.  I  had 
to  laugh.  I  had  been  smoking  for  the  better 
part  of  three  years.  My  father  had  known,  but 
wasn't  mortified  as  most  of  my  friend's  parents 
had  been  when  they  found  out  that  their  little 
darlings  had  become  chain-smoking  freaks.  He 
figured  that  I  would  outgrow  the  habit  as  I'd 
done  biting  my  nails. 

I  really  missed  my  father.  I  had  cried  more 
over  his  death  during  those  last  two  weeks  than 
I  had  in  the  entire  five  years  that  I  was  without 
my  mother.  Probably  because  he  hadn't  planned 
on  abandoning  me  as  she  had. 

My  Dad  had  done  a  pretty  good  job  of  raising 
me  by  himself,  and  had  never  complained  about 
the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  both  a  mother  and  a 
father  to  me.  I  had  always  admired  that  about 
my  Dad  because  I  had  seen  one  too  many  movies 
about  parents  who  resented  their  children 
because  they  thought  their  kids  were  the  ones 
who  drove  their  spouses  away. 

Sitting  in  my  mother's  grape  juice  colored 
car  painfully  reminded  me,  though,  that  those 
lovely  and  sometimes  lonely  days  with  my  father 
were  very  over. 

My  mother  was  droning  on  and  on  about 
how  much  she  had  missed  me,  obviously  under 
the  impression  that  those  were  the  sweetly 
sentimental  words  that  I  was  hoping  to  hear. 
But  they  weren't.  I  didn't  want  to  hear  her  sorry 
excuses  for  why  she  had  played  a  non-existent 
role  in  my  life  for  a  quarter  of  my  being. 
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What  I  really  wanted  to  know  was  why  there 
was  a  car  seat,  an  open  box  of  Gerber  crackers, 
a  Barney  doll,  and  three  grimy  pacifiers  on 
the  seat  behind  me.  I  asked  her  if  there  had 
happened  to  be  some  other  child  she  had  been 
busy  raising  (instead  of  me)  while  she  was 
discovering  who  she  "really  was." 

She  pulled  the  car  over,  not  much  to  my 
surprise  as  I  had  seen  that  movie  on  Lifetime 
more  than  once,  and  asked  me  if  she  could  tell 
me  a  story.  I  told  her  that  I  wasn't  really  up  for 
any  tales  of  wonder  and  life-changing  events, 
but  she  didn't  listen  to  what  I  had  to  say... 
which  was  how  the  entire  car  ride  had  gone  up 
until  then  anyway. 

She  began  her  tiresome  story  while  I  picked  at 
a  hole  in  the  seat  cushion  that  I  had  just  made 
"by  accident."  Apparently,  three  years  after  she 
left  my  Dad  and  me,  she  met  a  guy  at  the  A  & 
P,  had  a  few  too  many  daiquiris  with  him,  and 
had  ended  up  with-  surprise!  my  two-year-old 
half-brother,  Hank. 

I  found  it  very  hard  to  believe  that  my  mother 
was  actually  sitting  beside  me,  in  the  middle  of 
God-knows-where,  telling  me  that  that  kid  was 
the  second-best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
her.  I  was  left  to  assume  that  the  first  best  thing 
was  either  me,  or  in  the  eyes  of  a  bitter,  chain- 
smoking, 16-year-old,  leaving  me. 

I  didn't  really  know  how  to  correctly  absorb 
all  of  the  information  I  had  just  received  and  so  I 
did  the  only  thing  I  could  think  of  and  asked  the 
kinds  of  questions  Montell  asked  crazy  people 
on  his  show. 

Hank's  father  wasn't  in  the  pretty  picture 
that  my  mother  was  painting  for  me,  but  she 
either  didn't  seem  to  mind  that  fact  or  didn't 
want  me  to  know  that  it  bothered  her  more 
than  anything.  By  the  time  the  story  was  over, 
we  were  on  the  road  again  and  almost  to  her 
apartment.  She  told  me  that  I  would  be  sharing 
a  bedroom  with  this  Hank  character  and  that  I 
would  be  starting  at  Plainville  High  in  another 
week  or  so,  once  all  of  the  paperwork  had  been 
finished. 

I  was  a  junior  at  that  time,  and  until  the 
two  weeks  prior,  I  had  been  getting  C's  and  the 
occasional  "B"  at  Ainsworth  High  School  where  a 
few  people  knew  who  I  was  and  the  rest  were  so 
involved  in  their  studies  and  the  extracurricular 
activity  of  getting  high  that  they  didn't  know 


what  color  shoes  they  were  wearing,  let  alone 
know  who  Hazel  Dumont  was.  My  leaving  the 
school  wasn't  really  something  to  bat  an  eye  at 
and  so  nobody  had. 

We  reached  the  apartment  complex  that 
my  mother  lived  in  and  surprisingly  enough 
it  looked  a  little  something  like  the  building 
my  Dad  and  I  resided  in  back  in  Ainsworth.  I 
supposed  that  all  Nebraskan  complexes  looked 
somewhat  similar,  even  if  they  did  happen  to  be 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  state. 

My  mother  parked  the  car,  got  out,  made  a 
shield  for  her  eyes  out  of  her  right  hand  and 
looked  up  at  the  sky  saying  it  looked  like  rain.  I 
looked  up  too,  but  didn't  see  any  clouds  and  so  I 
shrugged  and  said,  "You're  the  meteorologist." 

She  chuckled  as  if  I  had  just  given  her  the 
biggest  compliment  of  her  life  and  told  me  she 
was  "Just  a  weather  girl." 

My  mother  worked  at  the  Plainville  T.V. 
station,  some  20  minutes  from  her  house,  (in 
the  opposite  direction  of  the  bus  station,  thank 
God.  I  didn't  really  feel  like  seeing  the  tour  of 
her  dressing  room  that  she  had  been  prepared 
to  give  me). 

According  to  my  mother,  Plainville  was  a  big 
town  but  without  many  people  in  it  considering 
its  size.  The  television  station  she  worked  for 
was  small,  but  the  job  gave  her  enough  money 
to  take  care  of  Hank  (and  me,  I  guessed)  properly 
and  that  was  all  she  "really  cared  about." 

Her  place  was  on  the  third  floor  and  was  a 
nice,  spacious  two-bedroom  with  comfortable 
looking  furniture  and  pictures  of  Hank  andme 
(up  until  my  1 1th  year,  of  course)  scattered  this 
way  and  that. 

I  asked  her  if  she  had  put  the  shots  of  me  up 
that  afternoon  or  something  and  she  looked  like 
she  might  cry. 

"You  know,  Hazel,"  she  said,  hands  on  her 
hips,  tears  welling  in  her  big,  brown  eyes,  "I 
missed  you  every  day...  every  single  day.  I 
wanted  to  write  to  you  but  I  figured  you  would 
be  so  mad  at  me  you  wouldn't  even  open  the 
letters." 

I  paused  for  a  minute  and  said, 

"I  had  Dad.  I  was  fine  without  you." 

"Your  feelings  were  expected.  My  therapist 
told  me  that  you  would  be  very  angry  but  to 
just  talk  out  all  of  your  aggression  with  you 
and  to  try  to  make  you  comfortable  in  your  new 
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home." 

"Jesus.  Well  that's  great.  I'm  glad  you're  in 
therapy  and  working  through  my  issues." 

My  mother  looked  proud  of  herself  and  I 
wondered  if  she  had  ever  heard  of  sarcasm. 

Where  the  hell  was  Hank,  I  thought,  looking 
around  for  the  kid  in  the  picture.  He  looked 
more  like  my  mom  than  I  did. 

"Hank's  at  his  babysitter's  down  the  hall. 
Once  you're  settled  in,  111  go  get  him,"  she  said, 
either  reading  my  mind  or  deciding  to  tell  me 
where  he  was  before  I  had  a  chance  to  ask. 

I  went  into  my  new-to-me-and-old-to-Hank 
room.  Strewn  all  around  were  toys,  books,  and 
stuffed  animals. 

There  were  two  mismatched  bureaus,  a  twin- 
sized  bed,  a  toddler-sized  bed,  a  toy  chest,  and 
a  changing  table  strategically  placed  around  the 
small  room.  The  walls  were  white,  with  only  one 
picture  of  a  tiger  who  looked  as  depressed  as  I 
was  feeling  at  that  particular  moment.  My  mom 
told  me  that  the  bigger  of  the  two  dressers  was 
mine  and  she  left  the  room  to  let  me  unpack  the 
few  things  I  had  brought  with  me. 

After  the  funeral  my  Dad's  lawyer  told  me 
that  in  order  to  settle  some  of  the  pending  debts 
he  would  be  giving  most  of  our  belongings  to 
the  IRS.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  much  money 
left  in  the  estate  once  everything  had  been  paid 
for,  but  what  did  happen  to  be  left  over  was 
going  to  be  deposited  into  an  account  which 
I  could  have  access  to  once  I  turned  18  (one 
and  three-fourths  long  years  from  the  day  I  was 
standing  in  my  new  room).  The  lawyer  told  me 
that  I  would  probably  have  enough  money  in  the 
account  to  put  first,  last,  and  security  down  on 
an  apartment,  or  to  get  a  decent  car.  I  didn't  get 
my  license  when  I  could  have  because  we  only 
had  the  one  car  and  my  Dad  needed  it  to  go  to 
work.  I  knew  all  of  the  bus  routes  in  Ainsworth 
though,  as  well  as  I  knew  my  own  hands,  my 
favorite  smells,  and  the  sound  of  my  own  voice. 

I  unpacked  my  meager  belongings,  as  had 
been  expected,  quite  quickly.  Ten  tee-shirts, 
two  sweaters,  three  pairs  of  jeans,  a  couple 
of  cassettes,  a  Walkman,  and  my  Dad's  old 
wallet  with  $300  various  relatives  had  given 
me  after  the  wake.  Three  packs  of  Marlboros 
completed  my  task  of  unpacking  and  I  went  to 
go  find  my  mother.  She  gave  me  a  quick  tour 
of  the  apartment:  living/family  room,  kitchen/ 


dining  area,  her  bedroom,  the  bathroom,  and  a 
small  den.  I  wondered  aloud  if  the  den  could  be 
turned  into  a  room  of  my  own  and  she  said  she 
would  think  about  it.  What  was  to  think  about? 
I  wondered.  She  hadn't  seen  me  in  five  years, 
the  least  she  could  do  would  be  to  offer  me  my 
own  bedroom. 

She  showed  me  the  T.V.  and  asked  me  if  I 
wanted  pizza  for  dinner. 

"I  remember  your  favorite  kind,"  she  said, 
smiling  as  if  that  made  up  for  everything, 
"mushroom  and  pepper." 

Yep.  She  was  right  about  that  one,  I  gave  her 
that  much. 

"Sure,  I  like  pizza."  I  said,  staring  at  picture  of 
what  once  was  a  photo  of  my  father,  my  mother, 
and  myself.  My  Dad's  arm  was  still  in  the  shot 
but  the  rest  of  him  had  been  crudely  cut  out. 

"After  dinner  we  can  have  a  nice  chat  and 
discuss  everything."  she  said  making  her  way 
into  the  kitchen  to  use  the  phone. 

Great,  I  thought.  I  wasn't  looking  forward  to 
that  conversation  in  the  slightest. 

I  went  out  on  the  balcony  and  smoked  three 
cigarettes,  one  after  the  other,  while  my  mother 
ordered  the  pizza  and  picked  up  some  of  Hank's 
toys.  When  I  came  inside  from  my  smoking 
break  my  mother  told  me  that  she  was  going 
to  go  down  the  hall  to  get  Hank.  That  was 
my  second  moment  of  truth  of  the  day.  I  was 
somehow  more  scared  of  meeting  a  two-year- 
old  than  I  had  been  at  seeing  my  mother  for  the 
first  time  in  ages. 

My  mother  opened  the  door  and  there  was 
my  little  half-brother.  A  kid  who  had  spent  more 
quality  time  with  my  mother  than  I  could  ever 
remember  being  able  to.  A  kid  who  was  holding 
on  tighter  to  her  than  she  had  ever  held  on  to 
me,  my  brother,  my  only  brother,  Hank. 

Hank  pointed  at  me  and  said  in  a  small  voice, 
"Basil." 

Close,  I  thought. 

"How  does  he  know  my  name?"  I  asked  my 
mother. 

"He  has  seen  your  pictures  his  entire  life...  he 
knows  that  you  are  his  big  sister,  Hazel." 

I  found  it  somewhat  funny  that  he  had 
known  about  me  for  two  years  whereas  I  hadn't 
known  about  him  until  two  hours  earlier.  Hank 
struggled  to  be  free  of  my  mother's  grasp  and 
when  she  finally  put  him  down  he  ran  half- 
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laughing,  half-shrieking  across  the  room  and 
jumped  onto  a  beanbag  chair  that  was  in  front 
of  the  T.V. 

"He's  big  for  his  age,  right?"  I  said,  staring  at 
the  semi-cute  child  in  front  of  me. 

"He's  almost  three,"  my  mother  replied 
dreamily.  "Where  do  the  years  go?" 

"I'm  sure  I  have  no  idea,"  was  all  I  could  think 
of  to  say  since  all  of  the  recent  years  I  could 
remember  had  been  spent  not  knowing  where 
the  hell  she  was. 

I  went  out  to  the  balcony  again  to  smoke. 


I  shut  the  sliding  door,  faced  the  darkening  sky, 
lit  my  cigarette,  and  heard  a  thumping  noise 
behind  me.  Hank  had  his  face  plastered  to  the 
door  and  was  slamming  his  tiny  hands  against 
the  glass,  laughing  hysterically. 

"I'm  glad  you're  having  a  good  time,"  I  said, 
turning  my  back  on  him  and  staring  into  the  air 
ahead  of  me.  I  began  thinking  about  my  father. 
I  missed  him.  He  would  have  found  this  whole 
situation  about  as  amusing  as  I  did  at  that 
moment-  not  very. 


"Mono  -  Mar/ey"      By  Patricio  Allen 
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An  Un-Fairy  Tale       By  Stephen  Smith 


Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  beautiful 
princesses.  Their  names  were  Rowena  and 
Surgana.  They  lived  in  a  castle  with  their 
parents  -  the  king  and  queen  -  in  a  kingdom 
called  Orgilia.  Orgilia,  like  both  princesses, 
was  beautiful.  The  grass  was  always  a  luscious 
green.  The  flowers  grew  taller  than  anywhere 
else  and  were  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It 
was  never  winter  in  Orgilia.  The  sun  was  always 
shining. 

Surgana  was  the  sweeter  of  the  two  sisters. 
She  was  always  willing  to  help  out  with  the 
chores  the  maids  had  to  do.  She  would  help 
pick  the  grapes  in  the  vineyard  for  the  wine. 
She  would  even  pick  up  after  her  sister  and 
do  her  homework.  Rowena,  on  the  other  hand, 
constantly  tormented  her  younger  sister.  She 
would  do  wicked  things  like  putting  curdled 
milk  on  Surgana's  cereal.  Or  sometimes  she 
would  tie  Surgana's  hair  to  her  bedpost  while 
she  slept  so  that  when  she  woke  she  wouldn't 
be  able  to  lift  her  head  off  the  pillow. 

Every  time  Surgana  complained  to  her  mother, 
her  mother  would  send  for  Rowena.  When  asked 
if  she  had  done  the  wicked  things  Surgana  was 
accusing  her  of,  Rowena  would  smile  sweetly 
and  declare,  "Absolutely  not."  Having  a  younger 
sister  herself,  the  queen  knew  that  Rowena  was 
torturing  Surgana.  She  had  done  the  same  thing 
to  her  younger  sister.  She  knew  what  fun  it  had 
been  to  torment  her  younger  sister  so  she  quite 
enjoyed  the  unique  ways  Rowena  came  up  with 
to  torture  Surgana. 

The  queen  would  punish  Surgana  for  her 
lies'  by  sending  her  into  the  dungeon  of  the 
castle  to  sit  in  the  fetid  water  down  there  and 
contemplate  her  lying.  Surgana  hated  it  in  the 
dungeon.  Yet  she  kept  telling  her  mother  all  the 
bad  things  Rowena  did  in  the  hopes  that  one 
day  her  mother  would  believe  her.  She  didn't. 

One  day  while  down  in  the  dungeon,  Surgana 
thought  she  heard  a  voice.  Frightened,  she 
looked  around  to  see  who  was  down  there  with 
her.  She  saw  no  one.  Yet  she  still  heard  the 
voice.  She  sat  very  still  and  listened.  The  voice 
appeared  to  be  coming  from  somewhere  near 
her  feet.  As  she  stared  into  the  darkness,  she 
began  to  see  a  shape  on  a  rock. 

It  was  a  frog.  He  was  sitting  on  a  rock  talking 
to  himself.  Surgana  could  not  make  out  what 
he  was  saying  but  she  didn't  care.  She  was  no 


longer  frightened.  She  had  heard  stories  of  how 
princesses  had  kissed  frogs  and  the  frog  had 
then  turned  into  a  handsome  prince  and  they 
had  lived  happily  ever  after.  So  she  picked  up 
the  mumbling  frog  and  put  him  in  her  pocket. 

When  her  mother  let  her  out,  Surgana  raced 
to  her  bedroom.  She  cleaned  the  smell  off  her, 
dressed  in  her  prettiest  outfit,  and  took  the 
frog  out  into  the  beautiful  meadow  behind  the 
castle.  She  wanted  the  kiss  to  take  place  in  the 
most  perfect  setting. 

She  smiled  as  she  thought  about  how  her 
sister  would  be  so  envious  that  a  prince  would 
be  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

As  she  closed  her  eyes  and  kissed  the  frog, 
she  felt  a  strange  tingling  begin  on  her  lips.  It 
continued  down  the  rest  of  her  body  until  it 
reached  her  toes.  She  felt  different. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  she  heard 
someone  ask  her. 

As  she  opened  her  eyes,  all  she  saw  was  the 
frog.  The  frog  was  looking  at  her  angrily. 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  he  demanded. 

Surgana  didn't  know  what  to  say.  She  had 
never  spoken  to  a  frog  before.  She  had  never 
really  heard  one  speak  before.  This  frog  had  just 
been  mumbling  when  they  were  in  the  dungeon. 
Now  she  could  hear  him  clearly. 

Suddenly  Surgana  realized  she  was  looking 
directly  into  the  frog's  eyes.  She  tried  to  get  up 
but  she  couldn't. 

"You  silly  girl.  You've  been  listening  to  those 
fairy  tales  about  frogs  turning  into  princes, 
haven't  you?" 

Surgana  didn't  say  a  word. 

"It's  amazing  how  stories  change  in  the 
telling  over  the  years.  The  fairy  tales  had  it  all 
backwards,"  the  frog  continued.  "When  you  kiss 
a  frog,  you  turn  into  a  frog.  Frogs  don't  turn 
into  princes.  How  ridiculous  is  that?"  he  started 
laughing,  as  he  hopped  away  from  Surgana. 

Surgana's  heart  began  to  beat  fast.  As  she 
looked  at  herself,  she  was  no  longer  dressed 
beautifully.  She  was  green  and  cold  and  tiny. 
She  was  a  frog.  She  thought  that  maybe  she  was 
dreaming  so  she  pinched  herself  very  hard  with 
her  tiny  feet.  All  she  did  was  feel  a  sharp  pinch. 
She  really  was  a  frog.  So  she  hopped  after  the 
frog  to  try  and  find  out  if  there  was  some  way 
to  reverse  this.  He  had  hopped  over  to  the  horse 
and  cart  earning  grapes  to  the  barn. 
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Unfortunately,  Surgana  wasn't  yet  used  to 
being  a  frog.  She  saw  that  the  horse  and  cart 
was  coming  her  way  and  she  thought,  as  she 
always  did,  that  she  would  pet  the  horse  as  it 
walked  by.  The  horse  walked  by  and  Surgana 
was  squished  by  the  cart  wheels. 

Later  that  evening,  Rowena  told  her  mother 


that  she  hadn't  seen  Surgana  since  she  got  out 
of  the  basement.  Her  mother  said  that  hopefully 
she  had  run  away  and  they  would  never  see  her 
again.  They  never  did.  And  they  never  really 
missed  her. 

And  they  all  lived  happily  ever  after. 


"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act  V  Scene  /" 
By  Robbye  Nicholson 
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Answers  at  the  Wall       By  Buzz  McArdle 


It  has  been  a  long  time,  thankfully  a  very  long 
time.  So  long  a  time,  that  faces  blur  and  voices 
once  heard  clearly,  are  now  indistinct  in  the 
mumblings  of  my  mind.  I  did  not  know  him  well 
even  though  he  was  in  our  family.  He  went  to 
my  high  school  and  was  eventually  the  brother 
of  my  wife's  brother  in  law.  I  guess  that  makes 
us  some  sort  of  relatives.  We  met  at  family 
outings  and  probably  chatted  at  Christmas  or 
Easter,  yet  I  can't  see  his  face,  as  it  was  so  long 
ago. 

I  remember  the  call  though;  Steve  was  killed 
in  Vietnam.  The  phone  call  was  on  someone's 
list.  This  is  the  kind  of  list  that  is  called  when 
one  family  member  calls  several  relatives  and 
they  call  relatives,  who  in  turn  call  friends,  and 
the  phone  rings  at  3am.  I  do  not  prefer  to  be 
on  anyone's  list  of  this  type.  The  closer  you 
are  to  the  top  of  the  list,  the  more  grief  you  are 
exposed  to. 

The  Army  was  kind  that  day  and  waited  until 
six  in  the  morning  when  they  pulled  into  his 
parent's  driveway.  Accompanied  by  the  parish 
priest,  the  two  officers  patiently  stood  at  the 
door  on  that  cold  March  morning  in  1970  and 
rang  the  bell.  His  mother  opened  the  door  and 
no  words  were  needed  nor  were  any  exchanged 
initially.  I  was  not  there,  but  I  know  this 
woman  who  is  stoic  and  so  proud.  What  kind  of 
message  brought  her  to  her  knees  in  her  front 
hall  screaming  in  anguish? 

At  the  wake  and  funeral,  hundreds  lined 
the  street  awaiting  their  turn,  I  among  them.  I 
had  no  words  for  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His 
parents  stood  silently  by  his  bier  and  I  looked 
in  their  hollow  eyes  for  justification.  The  flag 
was  folded  in  its  triangle  and  neatly  placed  near 
his  head.  He  wore  his  medals  the  army  deemed 
worthy  of  this  sacrifice,  along  with  the  grim  face 
of  death  that  can  only  be  painted  on  someone 
twenty  four.  The  stories  of  his  death  and 
bravery  circled  the  room  and  intermixed  with 
the  laughter  of  high  school  friends  swapping 
Steve  stories.  I  stood  in  the  flower  filled  room, 
inhaled  the  bouquet,  and  watched  the  surreal 
scene  play  out  in  front  of  me.  No  one  could  give 
me  answers  to  my  question:  why?  The  next  day 
at  the  cemetery,  the  honor  guard  brought  Steve 
to  his  final  place  of  rest.    A  bugler  played  Taps 


and  the  requisite  twenty-one  gun  salute  from 
the  rifle  company  ended  the  ceremony.  We  all 
walked  away  and  restarted  our  lives. 

I  became  a  quasi-activist  in  the  anti-war 
movement,  wrote  my  congressman  and  even 
wrote  Richard  Nixon,  when  300  innocents  were 
murdered  in  the  Vietnamese  village  of  My  Lai. 
The  Defense  Department  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  brochure  on  our  successes  in  the 
war,  and  the  perils  of  the  rising  "red  menace." 
There  were  no  answers  in  the  envelope. 

Years  later,  I  went  to  "The  Wall"  with  a  friend 
from  England  whom  I  was  showing  around 
Washington.  Strangely,  we  found  ourselves 
there  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Even  at 
that  time,  people  came  to  the  Vietnam  Veteran's 
Memorial  to  leave  mementos,  or  converse  with 
the  dead.  There  was  an  eerie  silence  as  the 
three  bronze  servicemen  carrying  Mis,  stared 
at  our  backs  as  we  stared  at  the  black  granite. 
His  name  is  on  the  wall,  panel  13W,  line  109: 
Stephen  Arthur  Spiers.  There  is  no  room  beside 
his  name  for  answers,  only  more  names  before 
and  more  names  after.  I  left  nothing  for  him  at 
the  wall,  for  I  did  not  know  him  well.  I  turned 
away  from  the  memorial  and  walked  down  the 
path  to  my  car,  returning  to  my  life  with  more 
questions. 

Today  I  think  of  him  occasionally,  this  person 
I  did  not  know,  and  I  think  of  his  family.  Most 
are  fine  and  their  lives  over  thirty  five  years 
have  evolved  like  America.  Steve's  mother, 
now  92,  is  blessed  with  five  grandchildren  and 
six  great  grandchildren,  but  she  carries  that 
scar  of  interminable  grief.  After  all  this  time 
she  is  still  the  proud  matriarch  with  a  gentle 
smile  and  Irish  wit.  Her  face  shows  the  lines  of 
motherhood,  and  a  long  life  of  expectation,  care, 
disappointment,  and  acceptance. 

I  visit  his  grave  annually,  which  is  not  far  from 
my  parents'  grave,  and  I  always  notice  the  fresh 
flowers  left  by  his  family.  There  is  always  a  new 
flag  placed  there  by  the  Veterans  Association, 
but  there  are  no  answers  left  by  the  politicians 
and  bureaucrats.  On  today's  nightly  news, 
there  is  another  war,  with  different  mothers 
in  anguish,  flags  being  furled,  and  brochures 
being  circulated.  Yet,  there  still  are  no  answers 
for  these  people  that  I  do  not  know. 
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The  Bike -Fall  1995 

I  can  feel  the  blisters  beginning  to  form.  I 
have  on  a  pair  of  canvas  gardening  gloves,  but 
they  don't  help  a  bit.  I  hate  raking.  I'd  actually 
rather  be  doing  homework.  But  before  knowing 
her  plan,  I  tell  my  mother  I  don't  have  any  and 
she  puts  me  to  work.  The  only  thing  worse  than 
raking  is  letting  my  mother  catch  me  in  a  lie, 
and  now  she  knows  111  finish. 

The  days  are  getting  shorter  and  the  air  has 
that  crisp  cool  smell  to  it.  I  pile  the  leaves  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn  and  get  the  barrel  to  carry 
them  into  the  woods.  My  brother  John  is  in  the 
garage  working  on  his  moped  with  some  of  his 
friends. 

"Why  do  I  have  to  rake  the  yard  and  you  get 
to  play  with  your  bike?"  I  ask  him. 

"Because  mom  likes  me  more  than  you.  Dun," 
he  replies,  and  his  friends  laugh. 

"Or  is  it  because  you  are  too  stupid?"  I  snap. 
I  hate  when  he  teases  me.  I  hate  it  even  more 
when  all  his  good  looking  friends  are  around.  I 
grab  the  barrel  and  head  back  to  the  yard.  After 
I  fill  the  barrel,  I  walk  far  into  the  woods,  so  the 
wind  won't  blow  the  leaves  back  into  the  yard  - 1 
learned  that  lesson  last  year. 

When  I  get  back  to  the  house,  the  pile  of 
leaves  is  spread  all  over  the  yard.  John  and  his 
friends  are  running  down  the  driveway  throwing 
leaves  behind  them.  John  flips  me  off  and  lights 
a  cigarette.  My  mother  knows  he  smokes,  but 
pretends  she  doesn't. 

I  walk  through  the  front  door  to  find  her  on 
the  phone.  "Mom,"  I  begin,  "John  threw  the  pile 
of  leaves  everywhere  and  I  am  not  going  to  rake 
them  all  again." 

"Come  on  guys!  Do  you  always  have  to  fight?" 
I  don't  think  she  realizes  that  I  am  the  only  one 
there.  "I  don't  have  time  to  deal  with  the  two  of 
you!  One  of  you  has  to  rake  the  leaves  up."  She 
closes  her  bedroom  door,  leaving  me  to  rake  the 
whole  yard  again. 

Forty-five  minutes  later  I  carry  the  last  barrel 
from  the  woods  and  back  into  the  garage.  John 
isn't  back  and  I  notice  his  bike  propped  up 
on  some  bricks.  If  I  knock  it  over,  he'd  never 
know.  He'd  just  think  it  fell.  That  could  happen. 
No.  It  wouldn't  work;  he  always  blames  me  for 
everything. 

I  inspect  the  bike,  impressed  with  his  progress. 
He  bought  it  at  a  yard  sale  for  twenty-five  bucks 


and  has  done  a  good  job  -  it  starts  now.  But 
I  hate  it.  He  steals  all  of  my  money  and  buys 
parts  for  the  stupid  thing,  and  he  won't  even  let 
me  sit  on  it.  It  just  looks  so  cool.  All  I  want  to  do 
is  sit  on  it.  What  harm  could  that  do? 

I  pull  over  one  of  the  badly  stained  resin  deck 
chairs  and  stand  on  it.  All  I  have  to  do  is  swing 
my  leg  over  and  make  sure  I  don't  actually  sit 
on  it.  So  I  try  it.  I  swing  my  leg.  So  far,  so  good. 
I  hold  the  handle  bars  and  stand  on  the  bricks 
with  my  tip-toes.  I  look  up  and  realize  my  brother 
is  as  stupid  as  I  think  he  is.  He  has  a  mirror  in 
front  of  the  bike.  I  look  pretty  good  though.  I 
squat  and  grimace  in  the  mirror,  making  bike 
noises. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  doing?!"  John  yells 
"Get  off  my  damn  bike  you  brat!"  I  turn,  and 
lose  my  footing.  I  fall  on  top  of  the  bike  and  then 
to  the  ground  with  it.  The  headlight  smashes 
and  parts  fall  off.  The  tire  lands  on  my  foot  and 
gets  stuck. 

John  comes  running  over  -  to  check  on  the 
bike,  not  me.  "Mom!"  he  screams,  "I'm  going  to 
kill  you!"  He  rips  my  foot  out  of  the  wheel  and 
pushes  me  out  of  the  way.  Even  though  my  foot 
hurts,  I  can't  help  laughing.  John  has  always 
sounded  like  a  girl  when  he  screams.  I'm  so 
glad  his  friends  heard  this  time. 

Rick -Winter  1996 

You  could  smell  her  gingerbread  cookies 
from  miles  away.  The  smell  warms  you  from  the 
inside  out.  The  rest  of  her  cooking  is  nothing  to 
brag  about,  but  I  would  give  my  left  arm  for  her 
gingerbread  cookies. 

I  am  in  the  basement,  searching  for  my 
Christmas  presents  when  I  smell  it  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  I  gently  and  quietly  pack  the 
bags  back  into  the  laundry  closet.  I  fly  up  the 
stairs,  making  sure  not  to  step  on  the  creaky 
one  -  the  third  one  up.  I  make  my  way  around  to 
the  kitchen,  only  to  find  Rick  eating  the  cookies. 
Rick  hasn't  been  around  in  months,  after  he  got 
really  drunk  at  my  grandparents  Fourth  of  July 
party,  my  mom  got  fedup.  So  did  I.  After  he  told 
me  that  I  looked  heavier  than  his  motorcycle, 
I  threw  a  sub  sandwich  at  him.  He  is  the  last 
person  I  want  to  see  right  now.  I  try  to  back-out, 
hoping  he  hasn't  noticed  me,  but  he  has. 

"Hey  kiddo!"  My  mother's  asshole  of  an  on 
and  off  boyfriend  calls,  "Haven't  seen  you  in  a 
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while!"  He  gets  up  to  give  me  a  hug;  surprisingly 
he  doesn't  smell  like  alcohol,  but  it's  only  eleven 
thirty  -  give  him  a  few  hours  and  hell  be  passed 
out  on  the  sofa.  "I  brought  something  back  for 
you  from  California." 

He  hands  me  a  grocery  bag  with  a  t-shirt  in 
it.  It  reads  "I'm  not  a  lesbian,  but  my  girlfriend 
is"  -  classy.  I'm  sure  my  mother  would  approve. 
He  laughs  and  points  to  the  shirt,  egging  me  for 
a  response.  Luckily  my  brother  enters  before  I 
have  to  fake  a  thank-you. 

"Hey  Johnny  Boy!"  Rick  calls,  "Check  out  the 
shirt  I  got  for  your  sister!"  He  points  and  laughs 
again,  exposing  his  brown,  corn-like  teeth.  John 
hates  being  called  Johnny  Boy,  but  he  does  like 
Rick's  sense  of  humor. 

"Hey!  That's  great!  I'm  glad  you're  finally  out 
of  the  closet!  What'd  you  bring  me?"  John  was 
the  son  Rick  never  had;  they  were  perfect  for 
each  other.  Rick  hands  him  a  Zippo  lighter  with 
a  naked  woman  on  the  front.  "Awesome!"  They 
hug  -  gross.  "Are  you  sure  this  wasn't  supposed 
to  go  with  the  shirt?" 

They  laugh  and  head  into  the  garage  to  talk 
about  bikes  and  other  macho  things.  As  he 
walks  past  the  fridge,  Rick  grabs  two  beers  and 
hands  one  to  John.  There  are  only  crumbs  left 
on  the  cookie  sheet. 

After  dinner,  my  mother  presents  another 
plate  of  gingerbread  cookies.  These  ones  have 
frosting  piping  out  faces  and  clothes.  She  sets 
the  plate  down  and  I  reach  for  one.  Rick  slaps 
my  hand  away,  "Guests  first,"  he  says  and  takes 
a  cookie. 

I  shrug  it  off  and  reach  again.  He  slaps  my 
hand  again.  "Your  mother  made  them,"  he  spits 
pieces  of  the  cookies  when  he  makes  the  "th" 
sound,  "let  her  have  one  first."  My  mother  takes 
a  cookie,  too  afraid  to  talk  back  to  Rick  since  he 
has  been  drinking  all  afternoon. 

Before  reaching  for  a  cookie  this  time,  I  wait 
and  give  Rick  a  chance  to  offer  my  brother  one. 
He  doesn't  and  I  reach  in,  only  to  have  my  hand 
slapped  again.  "Your  brother  is  older,  let  him 
go  first."  John  smiles  and  takes  the  rest  of  the 
cookies  and  puts  them  on  his  plate.  Rick  laughs 
and  my  mother  just  gives  John  one  of  her  looks. 
The  looks  work  with  me,  but  not  with  him.  He 
proceeds  to  lick  each  gingerbread  cookie  and  he 
and  Rick  burst  out  laughing. 


I  clear  my  plate  and  leave  the  three  to  enjoy 
their  cookies. 

The  Race  -  Spring  1996 

My  heart  is  pounding  in  my  chest.  I  can't 
breathe.  I  don't  think  I've  ever  run  this  hard 
in  my  entire  life.  I  lie  on  the  ground,  just  past 
the  finish  line.  I  didn't  beat  him,  but  I  made  it. 
The  grass  is  comforting,  enveloping  me  in  its 
soft  green  blanket.  The  dandelions  to  my  right 
crumble  in  the  breeze  and  a  million  feathered 
seeds  fly  overhead.  I  close  my  eyes  and  imagine 
I  am  one  of  those  seeds,  soaring  far  overhead, 
off  to  find  new  places.  But  no  luck  with  that.  I'm 
stuck  here,  at  Wixon  Middle  School.  It's  like  a 
magnet,  keeping  me  stuck  to  the  people  I  can't 
stand. 

Like  Andrew  Fleischman.  He  isn't  even  out 
of  breath.  Look  at  him,  jumping  around.  He 
thinks  he  is  so  cool.  I  wish  I  could  beat  him 
-  just  once  -  to  wipe  that  damn  smirk  off  his 
face.  My  British  Knights  are  no  match  for  his 
Jordans.  I've  been  begging  mom  for  a  pair,  but 
she  says  that  $80  is  too  much  for  sneakers  I  will 
outgrow  in  six  months.  She  doesn't  get  it.  They 
aren't  just  sneakers. 

After  a  few  moments  of  self-pity,  I  pull  myself 
to  my  feet,  slowly  -  partly  so  nobody  notices  and 
partly  because  I  can  barely  move.  I  head  back  to 
the  swings  to  get  my  jacket  and  lunchbox  before 
recess  ends.  As  I  walk,  I  stew  in  my  failure. 

"They  don't  even  have  recess  in  sixth  grade!" 
I  mutter  to  myself.  "This  was  my  last  chance 
and  I  blew  it." 

"Hey!"  I  barely  hear  Andrew's  squeaky  call 
over  my  own  thoughts.  Crap,  how  am  I  going  to 
live  this  one  down?  "Hey!  Wait!"  he  yelps,  "Good 
race  buddy!"  He  pats  me  on  the  back  too  hard 
to  be  friendly  and  flashes  that  perfect  shining 
smile  that  he  is  so  proud  of.  I  don't  know  if  he 
is  proud  because  it  looks  nice,  or  because  his 
parents  have  the  money  to  make  it  nice.  Either 
way,  I  can't  stand  him. 

He  turns  and  laughs  with  his  buddies, 
slapping  each  other  high-fives;  all  of  them  with 
their  perfect  teeth  and  perfect  hair-cuts  and 
brand-new  clothes.  I  want  to  slug  him  so  bad.  I 
couldn't  get  suspended  on  the  last  day  of  school, 
could  I?  What  do  I  have  to  lose?  Mom  can  only 
ground  me  for  so  long. 

"Don't   be   upset,"   he   yells   from   over   his 
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shoulder.  "You  did  a  good  job  for  a  girl!" 

That's  it.  This  is  ridiculous.  I  jog  towards 
him,  trying  to  think  of  a  comeback.  This  one 
has  to  be  good;  my  reputation  will  hang  on  it 
all  summer.  I  can't  let  a  bad  comeback  ruin  my 
chances  at  becoming  cool  next  year.  Sixth  grade 
is  a  whole  new  ballgame  and  I  need  a  fresh  start 
if  I  hope  to  turn  myself  around  by  high-school. 
I  need  to  buy  more  time. 

"What  did  you  say?"  I  ask. 

"I  said  you  did  ok  for  a  girl,"  he  repeats. 
"Actually,  really  good  for  a  fat  girl,"  he  chuckles 
to  the  crowd  that  has  begun  to  form.  They 
chuckle  back.  Even  the  other  fat  kids  chuckle 
back.  I  don't  even  care  about  them,  all  I  care 
about  is  that  he  thinks  he  is  so  cool  that  he  can 
say  whatever  he  wants  to  anyone  he  wants.  Not 
me,  not  anymore. 

"Hey  Andrew!"  I  yell  over  the  chuckles  and 
murmurs. 

"Yeah?"  He  can't  stop  laughing. 

Screw  it.  I  slug  him.  A  right-hook  straight  to 
those  perfect  teeth  of  his.  I  hope  I  knock  a  few 
out. 

Filenes  -  Summer  1996 

"What  about  this  one?"  my  mother  asks  as 
she  holds  up  a  truly  heinous  pink  bathing-suit 
with  a  giant  bow  in  the  back. 

"How  old  do  you  think  I  am?"  I  slam  the 
dressing  room  door  and  stare  at  the  ill-fitted 
blue  flowered  bikini  staring  back  at  me  in  the 
mirror.  This  won't  work.  I  definitely  need  to 
cover  my  stomach.  I  try  on  a  similar  one-piece 
with  a  slightly  padded  bra.  I  turn  to  the  side  and 
suck  my  stomach  in  slightly,  not  bad.  I  guess 
bigger  boobs  make  the  rest  of  you  look  smaller. 
I  tighten  the  straps  and  almost  pop  out  of  the 
suit.  I  definitely  look  older.  Perfect. 

"I  don't  think  so  young  lady!"  My  mother 
pokes  her  head  in  through  a  crack  in  the  door. 
"That  thing  makes  you  look  like  a  hooker!  Look 
at  your  boobs!"  She  sighs,  "That's  awful!  This 
birthday  party  is  at  a  pool,  not  a  strip  club!" 

"Mom!  Shut  the  door!  People  can  see  in  here!" 
I  slam  the  door  again  and  quickly  decide  that 
this  definitely  is  the  bathing  suit  I  want. 


After  changing,  I  emerge  with  my  final 
selection,  hiding  the  padding. 

"Find  one?  Not  that  trashy  one,  right?"  She 
grills  me  like  a  detective.  Good  thing  she's 
gullible;  I  shake  my  head.  "Good.  How  much  is 
it?  And  by  the  way,"  she  starts  as  we  reach  the 
cash  register,  "You  aren't  shaving  your  legs  for 
this  thing.  You  think  you'll  be  the  only  girl  there 
with  hair  on  her  body?  Most  girls  haven't  even 
gotten  their  period  yet;  consider  yourself  lucky 
that  you  bloomed  so  early." 

I  can't  believe  she  is  doing  this  in  the  middle 
of  a  store.  I  fiddle  with  some  socks,  trying 
my  hardest  to  ignore  her.  She  doesn't  stop. 
She  gets  worse.  She  starts  talking  about  how 
menstruating  makes  me  a  woman,  and  I  should 
be  proud  of  that,  which  brings  up  the  subject  of 
boys,  and  whether  there  will  be  any  at  the  party. 
As  the  cashier  hands  my  mother  her  receipt,  the 
conversation  takes  the  horrible  turn  I've  been 
trying  to  avoid  for  months. 

"Just  because  you're  a  woman  physically, 
doesn't  mean  you  are  ready  for  sex."  I  lock  eyes 
with  the  sympathetic  cashier,  a  girl  in  her  late 
teens.  My  mother  continues,  "I  know  you  think 
that  you  don't  need  to  hear  this  because  you 
are  punching  boys  instead  of  kissing  them,  but 
you  need  to  be  careful.  You  kiss  a  boy  and  next 
thing  you're  talking  about  sex.  And  no  matter 
what  they  say,  it  isn't  worth  it." 

"Mom,"  I  interject,  "can  we  finish  this 
conversation  in  the  car?  Please?" 

Looking  around  as  if  she  forgot  we  were  in 
Filenes,  my  mother  excuses  herself  to  the  cashier 
and  thanks  her.  We  make  our  way  out  the  door 
and  towards  the  car.  It  takes  three  tries  to  start 
the  rust  box  and  the  air  conditioning  decides 
not  to  work  today. 

All  distractions  aside,  she  doesn't  miss  a 
beat  and  continues  my  torture.  "I  know  that 
you  think  this  isn't  necessary  and  you  get 
terribly  embarrassed,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
get  in  trouble.  I  just  want  you  to  have  all  the 
information  you  need  and  I'm  ready  to  talk 
whenever  you  are." 

Thinking  I  am  free,  I  relax  and  smile  at  her. 
She  smiles  back  and  hands  me  a  condom. 
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An  Autobiographical  Slice       By  Julie  French 


I  sat  on  a  fat,  yellow,  tattered  phone  book  and 
stared  at  myself  as  this  thin  unhappy  woman 
practically  strangled  me  with  a  heavy  plastic 
cape.  My  mother  and  I  had  never  been  to  this 
hairdresser  before.  Intruders  we  walked  through 
her  stale,  dark  house  to  get  to  this  room  -  her 
shop.  I  don't  remember  any  other  ladies  there 
or  magazines  or  even  hairdryers.  The  haircut,  a 
pixie,  I  will  never  forget.  I  never  really  had  long 
hair,  maybe  just  to  my  shoulders.  But  my  baby 
fine  hair  thickened  quickly  and  my  mother's 
patience  diminished  with  each  manageable 
snarl. 

The  hairdresser,  irritated  by  the  tangled 
thickness  of  my  hair  and  being  schooled  in  the 
finest  techniques  of  torture,  commenced  the  dry 
unwashed  haircut.  Scissors  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen  as  she  began,  hacking  away  chunks  of 
my  locks  with  something  I  could  only  liken  to 
a  row  of  dull,  stubby  razor  blades.  Each  swipe 
was  interrupted  by  a  knot  that  only  egged  her 
on  to  pull  harder.  I  could  no  longer  focus  on  the 
image  of  my  mother's  bent  head  in  the  mirror  - 
my  eyes  blurred  with  tears.  Finally  it  ended.  As 
she  tore  the  cape  off,  I  noticed  not  one  tear  had 
made  a  winding  trail  down  the  vinyl  dress.  My 
mother  paid  her  and  for  once  I  left  somewhere 
relieved  she  didn't  have  enough  money  for  a 
tip.  When  we  reached  the  haven  of  our  blue 
Ford  Falcon  station  wagon,  I  finally  let  loose  the 
tears.  My  distracted  young  mother  hugged  and 
comforted  me  as  I  explained  and  she  promised 
we  would  never  return. 

My  sister  Liz  always  had  long  hair,  thick,  jet 
black  and  shiny.  I  loved  playing  with  it,  creating 
unusual  hairstyles.  French  braids  became  a 
conquest  the  first  time  I  saw  them  on  someone 
else.  From  that  moment  on  I  would  stare  every 
opportunity  I  got  -  trying  to  figure  out  the  steps. 
Liz  and  Ma  -  hairstyle  illiterates,  gave  absolutely 
no  help.  And  no  one  I  knew  wore  French  braids 
-  too  exotic?  My  shyness  prevented  any  inquiry. 


The  only  safe  place  to  stare  unnoticed  was  seated 
at  church  if  I  won  the  "someone  sat  in  front  of 
me  with  French  braids  lottery."  Unfortunately 
that  didn't  happen  frequently  enough.  So  for 
months  I  experimented  plaiting  and  twisting 
my  sister's  hair  as  she  relaxed,  watched  TV  or 
cultivated  that  mind  which  eventually  earned 
her  valedictory  status  years  later.  I  experienced 
my  share  of  red-flushed  cheeks  and  indignant 
stares  -  my  unyielding,  examining  eyes  caught. 
Eventually  the  technique  just  came  to  me. 
One  day  a  French  braid  just  happened.  That 
opened  up  hairdo  worlds  for  me.  I  created  new 
kinds  of  braids  (that  probably  have  real  names 
but  I  never  bothered  to  learn  them)  intricately 
placed  all  over  my  sister's  head.  Liz  began  to 
notice.  Styles  progressed  from  barely  wearable 
to  frequently  requested. 

What  started  as  an  innocent  plea  on  my  part, 
"Liz  can  I  play  with  your  hair?"  turned  into  this 
ugly  one-sided  giving  of  my  creative  self  with 
very  little  return.  Occasionally  a  compliment 
would  pop  up  -  devoured,  digested  and  leaving 
me  starving.  Reciprocation  was  what  I  really 
desired.  I  wanted  Liz  to  pull  out  that  bumpy, 
dented,  black  and  brass  colored  round  tin  of 
hair  accoutrements  and  say,  "Neddie,  sit  in 
front  of  me  while  I  do  your  hair."  I  did  ask.  A 
lot.  Her  answer  would  always  be  the  same;  "I'm 
not  really  good  at  doing  hair."  Sometimes  she 
would  brush  it  for  a  bit,  I  think  just  to  shut  me 
up,  sighing  all  the  while,  trying  to  create  the 
illusion  of  her  colossal  effort  and  time.  Seconds 
it  lasted  -  at  least  that's  all  it  felt  like. 

I  began  to  wish  for  something  quite  odd.  My 
spoiled  neighbor,  Karen  Lorenzatti  had  one 
of  those  giant  Barbie  head  kits  complete  with 
washable  make-up,  brushes,  curlers,  etc.  - 
beauty  school  in  pink  box.  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead  owning  anything  Barbie  -  I  just 
wanted  the  ability  to  remove  my  own  head  so  I 
could  pamper  myself. 


Under  The  BurqUQ  Of  the  Taliban       8/  Jadene  Felina  Stevens 


When  the  women  of  Afghanistan  are  told 
They  may  no  longer  enjoy  public  life 

Told  that  they  may  not  teach 
May  not  seek  an  education 

They  teach  each  other 

they  educate  their  daughters 

small  gestures  of  rebellion 

The  penal ty  is  death. 

When  the  women  are  told 

they  may  no  longer  wear  makeup 

that  they  must  remain  unadorned 
that  they  must  wear  the  burqua 
in  public 

they  attend  a  covert  beauty  parlor 

where  a  woman  knowledgeable  in  such  matters 

applies  eye  shadow,  liner  lipstick 

it  is  a  small  gesture  of  rebellion. 

The  penalty  is  death. 

When  a  woman  is  brought  to  the  football 
stadium  now  the  public  execution  grounds 
when  she  is  made  to  kneel 
when  she  is  shot  through  the  head 
they  accept  the  news  with  restraint. 

What  else  can  they  do?... 

they  teach  their  daughters 

they  wear  makeup  beneath  the  burqua 


they  practice  such  small  acts 
because  not  to  do  these  things 
would  mean  insanity 
mean  suicide 

so... 

they  come  together 

to  remember  who  they  were 

to  dream  of  whom  they  yet  may  be 

of  whom  their  daughters  may  become. 

When  the  women  are  told 

they  must  retreat  from  public  life 

they  pray  to  Allah 

hoard  pencils,  paper 
apply  lipstick... 

small  gestures  of  rebellion 
for  which  the  penalty  is 

death. 

When  the  women  are  told 
they  may  no  longer... 

still 

they  do. 

Thev  do. 


"Untitled" 

By  Jessica  Hilbert 
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Conversation  with  the  Virus       By  Patricia  Cunningham 


Days  slipping  into  weeks,  weeks  that  turn  into 
months,  months  disappear  into  years  and  still  I 
am  sick.  I  look  in  the  mirror  and  sometimes  you 
look  back  at  me,  dark  circles  around  my  eyes, 
skin  pallid  and  gray,  and  I  know  I  am  sick. 

Sometimes  you  sneak  up  on  me  and  catch 
me  unaware.  I  will  be  dreaming  of  tomorrow, 
making  plans,  laughing,  and  I  forget  I  am  sick. 

You  take  away  my  dreams,  my  wishful 
fantasies  of  health.  But  you  do  not  have  power 
over  who  I  am.  I  fight  you,  and  I  lose.  But  I  have 
learned  to  know  your  patterns,  as  I  try  to  live  in 
the  same  body  as  you. 

You  are  a  healthy,  strong  virus  and  the 
stronger  you  get,  the  weaker  I  am.  I  cannot 
hate  you,  but  I  hate  what  you  do  to  me.  You  are 
doing  your  job  well....  I  wish  you  would  take  a 
day  off. 

It  is  funny  how  alike  we  are,  you  a  fighting 
virus,  going  about  your  business  of  being  a  virus. 
I  bet  you  are  enthusiastic  about  your  work,  just 
as  I  used  to  be.  I  worked  hard  everyday  to  do  my 
job.  I  was  good  at  my  work,  and  I  loved  being 
proud  of  what  I  was  doing. 


Is  that  how  you  are,  Virus?  Happy  to  do  your 
job,  replicate  your  cells,  change  the  DNA?  Do 
you  enjoy  what  you  do?  Do  you  know  how  much 
you  are  hurting  me?  Where  did  you  come  from? 
If  you  knew  that  just  by  being  a  virus  you  would 
destroy  me  and  my  hopes  for  the  future,  would 
you  stop  being  a  virus?  Could  you  stop? 

I  wonder  if  this  how  the  Earth  feels.  Mother 
Earth  is  hurting.  Are  we  a  virus  to  her? 

Is  there  something  so  small  that  it  could 
infect  you,  and  make  you  wonder  if  it  was  on 
purpose,  malicious  in  its  destruction?  If  I  could 
destroy  you  and  make  you  stop  hurting  me  I 
would. 

Can  you  understand? 


(Author's  note:  This  was  written  during  a 
particularly  difficult  time;  the  doctors  didn't 
know  what  was  wrong  with  me.  I  had  been  very 
ill  for  a  number  of  years.  Eventually  they  said  I 
had  a  virus  of  unknown  origin  similar  to  AIDS, 
but  it  wouldn't  result  in  death,  just  change  life 
as  I  knew  it  forever.  Thankfully  they  were  wrong 
and  I  am  mostly  well  today.) 


Kingdom  Of  the  AntS       By  James  Edwards 


Alone  in  a  vineyard, 
brushing  lazy  bumble  bees 
off  the  grapes, 

A  man  comes,  asks  about  the  age, 
timing,  the  more  intimate  points 
of  vine  care 

His  gold  watch  glints 
in  the  sun,  low, 
warm.  The  leaves  gasp 


under  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 
As  I  make  my  way  to  the  end 
Of  the  row.  The  weeds  steal 

from  the  vines.  The  tendons 
tighten  in  my  wrist,  the  pop 
of  roots.  Soil  erupts 

with  ants.  Their  kingdom 
demolished.  Re-building  begins, 
I  walk  unpromising  through  wind. 


^a 


// 
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My  First  Day  At  4C'S       By  Stephen  Smith 


I  remember  my  first  day  at  4C's  as  if  it  were 
just  yesterday.  That's  not  such  an  astounding 
thing,  though,  because  it  was  just  last  week. 
I  remember  tossing  and  turning  all  night 
wondering  if  I  would  fit  in.  In  high  school  I  had 
felt  like  an  outsider  so  I  really  wanted  to  be  liked 
at  4C's.  I  saw  this  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
new  friends. 

On  that  first  day  I  woke  early,  full  of  restless 
energy.  So  I  went  for  a  three-mile  jog.  Actually  it 
was  more  like  a  one-mile  jog  and  two-mile  walk. 
I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  an  athlete;  I'm  not.  I 
like  to  think  of  myself  as  many  things  that  I'm 
not  -  funny,  smart,  interesting.  But  starting  a 
new  school,  I  thought,  gave  me  a  chance  to  be 
all  the  things  I  thought  I  was.  A  fresh  start.  A 
new  me. 

After  picking  out  just  the  appropriate  outfit 
and  doing  my  usual  morning  ablutions  (this 
is  a  pompous  way  of  saying  'having  a  shower' 
-  unfortunately  I  can  be  pompous),  I  left  my 
house  with  plenty  of  time  to  spare.  The  drive 
to  4C's  from  my  house  is  about  30  minutes.  I 
should  know;  I  had  done  at  least  20  practice 
drives  during  the  summer  to  see  how  long  it 
took.  I  know  that  makes  me  sound  like  a  dork. 
I  am  a  dork.  I  admit  it. 

On  this  particular  morning  it  took  me  28 
minutes.  I  was  proud  of  myself.  I  sat  in  my  car 
for  the  two  extra  minutes,  my  heart  pounding  in 
my  chest.  I  worried  that  I  would  say  something 


stupid  the  first  time  I  spoke  in  class.  I  didn't 
want  that  to  happen  because  first  impressions 
are  important,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  labeled  as 
stupid  for  my  whole  first  semester. 

Taking  my  courage,  and  my  backpack  in 
my  hand,  I  walked  from  parking  lot  4  toward 
the  college.  Sweat  formed  on  my  forehead  and 
palms.  I  passed  a  few  students  along  the  way.  I 
smiled  at  them;  none  smiled  back.  This  put  my 
stomach  in  knots. 

As  I  continued  walking  to  Lecture  Hall  C,  I 
sang  to  myself  to  calm  my  nerves.  Class  was  due 
to  begin  within  a  few  minutes.  As  I  pulled  open 
the  door,  twenty-five  heads  turned  to  look  at 
me.  twenty-five  pairs  of  eyes  were  sizing  me  up. 
I  blushed.  Blood  rushed  to  my  head.  My  throat 
went  dry.  As  I  walked  down  the  steps,  I  tried  to 
think  of  something  witty  to  say.  I  couldn't  think 
of  anything.  Instead,  I  tripped  and  stumbled 
down  a  few  steps. 

I  was  mortified.  I  hadn't  anticipated  this 
happening.  I  had  anticipated  many  other  things 
but  not  this.  I  wasn't  hurt,  just  thoroughly 
embarrassed.  I  knew  this  would  be  around  the 
campus  once  class  was  over,  and  I  would  be 
known  for  tripping  on  the  first  day  of  class. 

Trying  to  muster  as  much  dignity  as  I  could,  I 
turned  to  the  twenty- five  unconcerned  faces  and 
said,  "Good  morning  class.  I'm  Mr.  Smith  and 
111  be  teaching  Psychology  101  this  semester." 
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Audrey       By  Shannon  Rohane 


The  call  came  in  on  a  calm,  sunny  Tuesday. 
It  was  mid-spring,  but  it  felt  like  summer; 
Melissa  had  just  grabbed  a  bite  to  eat  and  was 
on  her  way  back  to  the  police  station  when  it 
came  over  her  radio,  an  urgent  voice  amidst  a 
burst  of  static.  She  made  out  the  crucial  words, 
the  type  of  incident  being  reported  and  the  site 
of  the  incident,  and  then  she  swerved  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  slammed  on  her  brakes.  Her 
daughter's  high  school.  There  was  a  report  of 
a  shooting  at  her  daughter's  school,  and  they 
were  requesting  backup. 

She  sat  still  for  a  second,  windows  rolled 
down  as  the  cool  rush  of  air  flowed  through  her 
sunbaked  car.  A  part  of  her  thought:  I  can't  go, 
won't  go.  She  pictured  Audrey  as  she  had  seen 
her  last,  early  that  morning  when  heading  off 
to  work,  pushing  Audrey's  door  open  a  crack 
and  speaking  softly  to  her  sleepy  daughter.  "I 
made  lunch  for  you,"  she'd  said.  "I  left  it  in  the 
fridge."  Audrey  had  made  some  unintelligible 
mumbled  response  and  rolled  over.  Melissa  had 
seen  only  her  tousled  brown  hair,  the  outline 
of  her  form  under  the  covers.  There  had  been 
no  exchanged  "I  love  you's;"  Melissa  had  not 
kissed  her  oldest  daughter  goodbye.  A  part  of 
her,  that  part  of  her  that  didn't  want  her  to  go 
to  the  school  where  she  was  urgently  needed, 
told  her  that  she  wouldn't  be  able  to  handle 
this,  told  her  to  refuse  it  and  just  turn  the  car 
back  on  and  keep  driving.  Because  this  part  of 
her  had  already  concluded  as  soon  as  that  call 
came  over  the  radio  that  Audrey  was  dead,  that 
it  was  all  over. 

She  would  not  listen  to  it.  Seconds  after  she'd 
pulled  off  the  road,  she  was  already  turning, 
headed  back  in  the  direction  from  which  she'd 
come.  Back  towards  her  daughter's  school, 
sirens  blaring  and  lights  flashing  the  whole 
way. 

Ten  fingers,  ten  toes,  all  with  an  incredible 
grip.  A  big  toothless  smile  and  baby-blue  eyes 
that  would  later  darken  to  brown.  Audrey  had 
been  born  a  perfectly  formed,  healthy  baby, 
with  a  tiny  purple  birthmark  on  her  nose  that 
would  later  enlarge  and  grow  into  what  Melissa 
was  informed  was  a  hemangioma,  a  common 
enough  occurrence  in  young  children.  She  was 
told  Audrey  would  outgrow  it,  that  there  was 
no  need  for  surgery.  Melissa  had  a  hard  time 


believing  it,  watching  the  non-cancerous,  benign 
growth  swelling  and  distorting  her  beautiful 
daughter's  face.  It  was  filled  with  blood,  she  had 
learned,  and  sometimes  she  fantasized  about 
just...  popping  it,  as  if  it  were  an  overgrown 
pimple.  Eventually  she  had  taken  Audrey  to 
one  of  the  rare  surgeons  who  would  take  care 
of  such  things,  when  Audrey  had  started  going 
to  school  and  the  other  children  had  laughed 
at  her.  It  wouldn't  be  the  last  time  they  would 
laugh. 

After  the  surgery,  Audrey's  nose  was  never 
again  quite  right  on  one  side,  though  at  least  its 
color  was  normal,  not  that  deep  angry  purple, 
and  the  doctor  had  done  her  best  with  the 
shape.  Noses  were  difficult,  she  had  explained 
to  Melissa.  It  was  so  easy  to  collapse  the  whole 
infrastructure,  so  very  hard  to  make  everything 
perfectly  symmetrical. 

Melissa  had  been  happy  with  the  results, 
happy  enough  until  Audrey  had  come  home 
from  school  crying  one  day,  trying  to  run  past 
her  mother  before  she  could  be  caught.  Melissa 
stopped  her  nonetheless,  and  Audrey  had  wept, 
with  shame,  "I'm  ugly,  mama!  Everybody  hates 
me  and  thinks  I'm  so  ugly!" 

"No,  oh  honey,  no  they  don't,"  Melissa  had 
soothed,  brushing  back  her  daughter's  hair 
from  her  tearstained,  scrunched-up  face  and 
kissing  her  brow.  "Sweetheart,  you  tell  mama 
what  happened." 

"They  all  say  that.  They  all  think  that.  Nobody 
likes  me." 

Somehow  Melissa  had  calmed  her  down  that 
day,  with  ice  cream  and  plenty  of  hugs.  Later, 
she  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  when  confronted 
with  evidence  of  Audrey  being  teased,  being 
harassed  and  bullied  and  tormented  by  the 
other  children;  as  Audrey  grew  older,  it  grew 
harder  to  reach  her,  harder  to  convince  her  they 
were  wrong.  Ice  cream  and  hugs  just  didn't  cut 
it  anymore. 

When  she  pulled  into  the  school  parking  lot, 
she  saw  the  other  police  cars  had  just  arrived, 
her  fellow  officers  just  now  parking  and  heading 
for  the  doors.  A  few  stayed,  stationed  outside, 
keeping  tabs  on  the  kids  who  had  been  evacuated 
from  the  school,  or  who  had  run  out-  Melissa 
couldn't  know  which,  yet.  She  ran  over  to  the 
other  officers,  straining  to  keep  her  voice  calm. 
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"Ted.  What's  happening?  What's  going  on?" 

This  man,  her  good  friend,  couldn't  even 
meet  her  gaze  with  his  own.  "We  don't  know  any 
more  than  you  do.  Just  got  the  call." 

As  they  ran  into  the  building,  another 
spoke  up.  "At  least  one  gun  went  off  in  a  south 
classroom.  That's  it,  that's  what  was  reported. 
No  casualties  reported."  The  unspoken  word 
hung  in  the  air  between  them,  finishing  off  his 
sentence;  no  casualties  reported...  yet.  They  all 
knew  Melissa's  daughter  was  in  there.  None  of 
the  others  now  entering  had  kids  in  this  place, 
but  a  few  of  them  did  have  kids,  and  they  didn't 
even  try  to  tell  her  maybe  you  should  sit  this 
one  out,  maybe  you're  not  the  best  officer  for  this 
particular  detail.  She  had  to  go  in,  she  had  to 
see,  and  they  knew  it. 

She  followed  them  to  the  site  of  the  incident; 
a  locked  classroom  door,  number  104.  Her  mind 
strained  desperately,  but  she  couldn't  recall 
having  ever  learned  any  of  the  room  numbers  of 
Audrey's  classes.  She  knew  which  classes  her 
daughter  was  taking,  just  not  where;  right  now, 
Audrey  would  be  in  math  class,  in  a  just  world. 

"This  is  the  police,"  one  of  her  fellow  officers 
intoned,  and  they  all  had  their  weapons  at  the 
ready.  Melissa  could  only  stare  at  that  locked 
door,  with  its  opaque  pane  of  glass,  and  watch 
the  shadows  of  the  people  in  the  classroom.  The 
officer  at  her  side  said  the  usual:  come  out  with 
your  hands  up,  surrender  and  you  won't  be 
hurt,  all  the  cliches  that  had  been  featured  in 
a  million  movies  throughout  cinematic  history, 
but  this  wasn't  a  movie,  this  was  her  life. 

There  was  no  answer  from  within  for  some 
time,  and  then-  a  gunshot.  Melissa  didn't 
hesitate  before  striking  at  the  glass  pane  with 
the  butt  of  her  pistol,  shattering  the  obscure 
surface  and  reaching  in  to  unlock  the  door.  She 
wasn't  in  any  position  to  see  inside  as  she  did 
this,  none  of  them  were,  they  weren't  yet  ready  to 
step  into  the  line  of  fire.  She  went  first,  opening 
the  door  and  heading  in,  gun  pointed  straight 
ahead  of  her.  She  saw  the  terrified  students,  the 
cowering  teacher;  she  saw  her  daughter. 

"Oh,  Audrey,"  she  said  brokenly,  staring  at 
the  body  on  the  floor.  Her  gun  slipped  out  of  her 
hands  and  fell  with  a  clatter  into  the  spreading 
pool  of  blood. 

Melissa  remembered  the  moment  she'd  felt 


her  hope  rekindled  for  Audrey's  future.  When 
Audrey  was  little,  it  was  easy.  She  made  good 
grades,  soaked  up  knowledge  like  a  sponge. 
As  she'd  grown,  her  grades  had  fallen  and  her 
interest  in  the  world  seemed  to  dwindle  away, 
as  she  pulled  deeper  and  deeper  into  herself. 
Melissa  had  been  afraid,  so  afraid  for  her.  She'd 
tried  a  shrink,  but  Audrey  reported  that  the 
man  had  been  loud,  rude,  rough,  aggressive. 
Useless.  And  then... 

Roughly  six  months  ago,  Melissa  had  been 
cleaning  when  she'd  heard  it.  It  had  taken  some 
time  for  her  to  identify  the  beautiful,  haunting 
voice  coming  from  her  daughter's  room.  At  first, 
in  passing,  she  thought  it  was  just  one  of  those 
morose  CD's  Audrey  was  so  keen  on;  but  then 
she  realized  there  was  no  accompanying  music, 
no  quivering  cries  of  violins  or  mournful  moaning 
cello.  She'd  cracked  open  the  door,  not  without 
some  caution-  Audrey,  being  a  teenage  girl,  had 
taken  to  valuing  her  privacy,  and  Melissa  didn't 
want  to  start  a  fight.  There  her  oldest  daughter 
had  sat,  leaning  back  against  her  bed,  the  most 
incredible  sounds  issuing  forth  from  her  throat. 
She  looked  up,  noticed  her  mother,  and  her 
voice  died  on  her  lips.  "What,  mom?"  she  said. 
She  sounded  embarrassed. 

Melissa  placed  her  hands  on  her  hips,  giving 
Audrey  a  look  she  usually  reserved  for  some 
undone  chore  or  poor  report  card.  "And  just  how 
long  were  you  going  to  keep  it  a  secret,  hmm?" 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  Audrey  had 
sounded  guarded,  wary.  No  doubt  she  did  have 
secrets  she'd  rather  her  mother  not  know.  She 
picked  at  her  sleeve  with  agitated  fingers. 

"You  can  sing  that  well,  and  your  own  mother 
doesn't  even  have  a  clue." 

Audrey  rolled  her  eyes,  but  a  faint  blush 
stole  into  her  pale  cheeks.  Melissa  was  struck 
by  the  sight  of  her.  She  knew  others  didn't 
see  Audrey  as  beautiful,  she'd  heard  enough 
proof  of  that,  but  she  couldn't  imagine  why. 
Her  daughter  might  dress  plainly,  might  let  her 
hair  go  unwashed  a  little  longer  than  her  peers, 
might  not  wear  makeup  or  have  much  of  a  style, 
but  when  she  looked  up  at  her  mother  like  this 
she  was  so  radiant.  It  was  the  faintest  hint  of 
pride,  the  flush  of  pleasure  at  being  praised, 
that  really  brought  it  out  in  her.  "Yeah?  You 
think  I  can  sing?" 

"No,   actually  I  was   lying,  you're   terrible," 
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Melissa  half-scolded,  coming  to  sit  on  the 
bed  near  her  daughter.  She  brushed  a  hand 
through  Audrey's  tangled  hair;  Audrey  pushed 
her  away,  but  she  was  smiling.  A  smile  like  that 
was  almost  heartbreaking,  it  was  so  rare  these 
days,  so  wonderful.  A  smile  like  that  could 
knock  Melissa  over  with  its  sweetness. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter  anyway,  what  am  I 
gonna  do,  start  my  own  band?"  she  said,  as  if 
deliberately  searching  for  a  way  to  bring  herself 
down  again. 

"Why  not?"  Melissa  asked. 

"Oh  sure,  mom." 

"Really,  I  mean  it.  If  not  your  own  band,  take 
lessons,  or  try  your  hand  at  learning  to  write 
music.  You  have  talent.  You  love  music.  Why 
not  do  something  with  it?" 

Audrey  had  waved  her  off,  concentrating 
on  the  game  of  solitaire  spread  out  in  front  of 
her  on  her  bedroom  floor.  "Whatever  you  say." 
Melissa  still  thought  she  sounded  pleased  to  be 
so  praised. 

She  bent  down  and  hugged  her  daughter 
hard  before  she  left  her  alone;  the  youngest  was 
wailing  down  the  hall,  and  her  middle  child  was 
laughing,  a  suspicious  sound  given  the  context. 
It  was  times  like  these  that  made  her  wish  she 
wasn't  a  single  parent,  though  the  father  of  her 
children  hadn't  really  provided  much  of  a  choice 
in  that  matter.  She  was  lucky  enough  she  could 
afford  help,  from  time  to  time.  "I  love  you,  Aud," 
she  murmured  against  her  daughter's  ear.  Her 
daughter  had  squealed,  slightly,  clearly  tickled 
by  this,  and  had  scrunched  up  her  shoulder 
and  grinned,  swatting  at  her. 

Melissa  had  almost  drawn  the  door  entirely 
shut  behind  her  when  she  heard  the  reply,  quiet 
but  sincere.  "I  love  you  too." 

After  the  funeral,  she  couldn't  bring  herself  to 
walk  away  from  the  grave.  She  knew  her  other 
children  were  waiting,  but  she  just  couldn't 
go,  couldn't  leave  Audrey  down  in  the  dirt  with 
the  worms  and  the  darkness  just  yet.  Melissa's 
brother  told  her  he'd  take  the  others  home. 

"Melissa."  It  was  Ted,  Ted  her  fellow  officer, 
Ted  her  friend.  He  was  standing  back  a  little, 
hovering  around  her  awkwardly,  and  she 
thought;  he  wants  to  help  me  but  he  knows 
he  can't.  "Do  you...  do  you  have  a  ride?  I... 
everyone's  leaving,  and  I..." 


"I  don't  know.  I  don't  care.  There  are  such 
things  as  taxis."  She  sounded  so  cold,  so  remote. 
She  supposed  she  was  in  shock,  a  little. 

"I  could  stay..." 

"I  want  to  be  alone." 

He  started  to  walk  away,  and  then  sighed, 
and  stopped.  "I  heard  you're  leaving  the  force." 
When  she  didn't  say  anything,  he  said  gently, 
"Isn't  it...  a  bit  soon  to  be  thinking  about  that? 
You  need  time...  Take  a  break,  think  it  over." 

She  thought  of  holding  a  gun  in  her  hand 
again,  thought  of  the  spare  she  used  to  keep 
under  her  bed,  and  her  stomach  clenched 
painfully.  "He  shot  her,"  she  said.  "He  shot  her, 
Ted." 

Ted  said  nothing;  there  was  nothing  he  could 
say.  He  walked  away  and  left  her  there. 

There  was  no  gravestone  yet.  Melissa  stood  at 
the  edge  of  the  gaping,  open  grave,  and  stared 
down  at  the  coffin  six  feet  below  her  feet.  They 
would  cover  it  later,  when  she  was  gone.  They 
would  bury  her  baby,  put  her  beyond  reach, 
and  the  finality  of  it  drove  Melissa  to  her  knees. 
Of  all  the  things  she  had  seen  in  her  life,  all 
the  things  she  had  witnessed  as  an  officer  of 
the  law-  nothing  had  remotely  prepared  her  for 
this.  For  that  scene  in  the  classroom,  for  its  grim 
aftermath  here.  A  shock  of  hatred  convulsed 
her  heart  as  she  conjured  up  their  faces;  the 
beautiful  blond  cheerleader,  ringleader  of  the 
popular  squad-  her  boyfriend,  the  captain  of  the 
football  team,  all  of  their  friends  and  admirers. 
They  had  teased  her  and  taunted  her  and  pushed 
her  and  destroyed  her,  finally,  those  heartless 
teens,  her  peers.  They  had  done  this,  this  was 
their  fault.  This  travesty,  crime  against  nature, 
that  her  child  should  be  dead  before  she  was. 
She  wanted  to  reach  down  into  the  earth  and 
pull  her  daughter  free  of  its  smothering  grip. 
She  couldn't  do  this,  couldn't  let  go. 

A  shudder  ripped  through  her.  She  wasn't 
sure  whether  she  was  going  to  start  sobbing 
or  vomiting,  and  the  horror  of  the  thought-  of 
vomiting  down  onto  her  daughter's  coffin-  made 
her  pull  back,  made  her  close  her  eyes  and 
compose  herself. 

She  didn't  know  how  long  she  knelt  there 
before  she  heard  someone  approaching  from 
behind.  Most  likely  Ted,  she  thought,  come  back 
for  her,  and  she  turned  her  head  to  view  and 
greet  him,  suddenly  grateful  to  have  someone 
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there-  only  to  find  it  wasn't  Ted. 

She'd  never  seen  this  woman  before  in  her 
life.  The  woman  wore  black  from  head  to  toe, 
just  as  Melissa  did;  but  this  woman  hadn't  come 
to  offer  her  condolences.  This  woman's  eyes 
were  blazing  with  a  hatred  that  bordered  on 
insanity.  "Your  daughter,"  she  hissed,  lurching 
forward  unsteadily,  those  wide  hateful  eyes 
now  brimming  with  tears  as  she  looked  down 
at  Melissa.  "I  hope  she  rots  in  hell  for  what  she 
did." 

And  Melissa  saw  it  all  again,  Audrey  holding 
Melissa's  spare  gun,  Audrey  with  wide,  blank 
eyes  as  she  stood  over  the  body  of  her  classmate, 
Audrey  cocking  the  gun  as  if  to  fire  again.  The 
jerk  of  her  body,  the  spray  of  her  blood  as  the 
bullet  fired  by  one  of  Melissa's  fellow  officers 
struck  her  square  in  the  chest.  Audrey  collapsing 
beside  the  dead  cheerleader.  This  must  be  the 


other  girl's  mother-  she  had  the  same  perfect 
coiffed  blond  hair,  the  same  perfect  figure. 

She  could  say  nothing,  and  the  woman  railed 
at  her  again,  "I  hope  you  rot  in  hell  right  along 
with  her!" 

A  man  raced  up  the  hill,  a  younger  man,  also 
in  black.  He  caught  hold  of  the  woman  whose 
daughter  Audrey  had  killed  and  pulled  her 
away,  murmuring,  "Aunt  Beth,  come  on,  you 
shouldn't  be  here." 

As  Melissa  watched  them  go,  all  she  could 
think  was,  it's  your  fault  too,  you  raised  a 
monster-  all  she  could  think  was,  I  don't  care 
what  Audrey  did,  your  daughter  destroyed  her, 
your  perfect  daughter  and  all  her  perfect  friends. 
Then  all  the  blame  and  guilt  came  crashing 
down  on  her,  squeezed  her  heart  like  a  fist,  and 
she  could  only  weep. 


"Figure  Study  in  Pen  and  Ink" 
By  fan  Goldsborogh 
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Under  the  Weather       By  Elizabeth  Hogan 


I  am  under  the  weather. 

The  clouds  are  dense  movement,  not  even 

gray, 

rather  they  are  absent  of  color, 

nearly  blotting  out  the  full  moon  blossom  as  it 

withdraws  before  sunrise. 

Now  the  slow  pulse  of  a  sub-sky,  a  marvelous 

stratum  of  wet  weight, 

and  beneath  that  a  layer  of  raw  wind. 

A  weather  sandwich!   And  I  am  minutia,  a 

pickle  on  the  side  of  the  plate, 

watching  as  this  earthy  sandwich  is  made, 

unmade  and  remade 

by  the  hand  of  God. 

My  clothing  quickly  becomes  an  extension  of 

these  enveloping  skies, 

it  absorbs  the  damp  so  willingly. 

I  am  under  another  layer  of  the  weather: 

wearing  it,  within  it,  being  and  knowing  it. 

How  appealing  it  would  be  to  ingest  this  spicy 

air,  so  rich  with  cold  dark  fragrant 

dewiness. 

My  skin  would  drink  it  in,  were  it  not  for  these 


clothes  which  no  longer  protect  in  the 

conventional  sense. 

My  lungs  become  yet  another  layer. 

They  love  this  conversion,  like  peaches, 

ripened  and  juicy, 

welcomed  by  the  body  as  they  are  eaten, 

so  this  air  is  transformed.   It  is  lush  and 

inviting,  sweetly  nourishing. 

Now  I  forget  about  cold  and  wet,  warm  and 

dry, 

and  I  know  from  within  that  we  are  98% 

moisture, 

that  we  crawled  from  the  water  and  were 

moved  to  stand. 

I  am  the  water,  I  am  the  weather,  just  for  now. 

The  stars  are  in,  not  out:  perhaps  they  too  are 

under  the  weather. 

The  stars  do  not  care  if  they  are  in  or  out  or 

under  or  over. 

They  are  forever  burning  flaring  blazing 

exploding  cold  white  blue  red  yellow. 

We  are  not  always  anything  and  we  are  forever. 


All  The  Queen's  Things       By  AmberS.  Morgan 


Intrepid  heroes  would  not  dare 

To  penetrate  the  dragon's  lair 

Risk  punctured  flesh 

And  smoking  hair 

To  take  what  you  have  stolen. 

I  had  you  guarded  at  the  gate 
Your  hunger,  thirst,  I'd  satiate 
Your  every  whim  was  my  command 
And  yet  you  bit  my  feeding  hand. 

It's  terrible  what  you  have  done 
A  crime  not  seen  in  Christendom 
You  steal,  you  lie,  you  rob,  you  thieve, 
A  more  tangled  web  you  could  not  weave. 


A  more  twisted  soul  I  cannot  conceive. 

You've  put  me  in  a  grave  position 

111  have  to  call  the  court  magician. 

To  create  for  me  a  spiteful  spell 

To  damn  your  cheating  heart  to  hell. 

But  still,  111  cry  to  see  you  gone 

My  tears  though,  they  shall  not  last  long 

I  pity  you,  I  pity  me, 

But  vengeance  will  be  all  you  see. 

Now  I  have  the  poisoned  broth, 
Your  eyes  bleed  red,  your  spittle's  froth 
I  hope  that  you  have  learned  your  lesson; 
Never  steal  a  queen's  possession. 
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Carlson  Creek       By  Kathy  Sironosian 


The  Reverend  Parsons  said  I  needed  to 
make  my  peace  with  what  had  happened  to 
C.J.  I  thought  that  after  all  these  months,  my 
life  would  pick  up  and  move  on  by  itself,  but 
Reverend  Parsons  said,  "Not  so."  He  said  I 
needed  to  reconcile  my  anger  with  the  army  and 
President  Bush,  and  maybe  even  with  Osama 
Bin  Laden  himself.  We  stood  on  the  church 
walkway.  It  was  August,  and  the  morning  sun 
was  hot.  Dylan  tugged  on  my  hand,  asking  to 
go  home  and  run  through  the  sprinkler. 

"He's  six,"  I  apologized. 

"Of  course,"  the  Reverend  smiled  back.  "Call 
and  schedule  a  time  for  us  to  talk.  Anytime. 
When  you're  ready." 

"Okay.   Ill  see." 

But,  by  Sunday  afternoon,  I  had  shrugged 
off  his  advice.  The  Reverend  didn't  know  that  I 
had  trouble  making  peace.  He  didn't  know  that 
I  was  still  burning  mad  at  Billy  from  back  in 
1997.  Billy  was  the  one  who  took  off  to  "think 
things  over,"  five  days  after  I  told  him  I  was 
pregnant.  The  Reverend  didn't  know  that  I  had 
memorized  Billy's  cold,  gray  eyes  and  the  smell 
of  his  cologne.  He  didn't  know  that  holding  onto 
that  bitterness  kept  me  going,  like  when  I  bite 
my  lip  during  the  scary  scene  in  a  movie. 

With  C.J.,  though,  I  had  a  chance  to  set 
things  right.  We  met  at  the  shop.  He  came  in 
for  a  trim.  His  hair  was  brown  and  soft,  and 
if  he  let  it  grow  just  a  little  too  much,  it  curled 
in  the  back,  where  only  I  could  see.  He  was 
a  few  years  older  than  me,  and  I  kidded  him 
about  turning  gray.  We  dated  for  a  year  before 
the  military  called  up  his  unit  of  the  reserves. 
Once,  C.J.  and  Dylan  spent  hours  on  the  beach 
building  a  sandcastle.  Dylan  was  three  then, 
and  he  cried  when  the  tide  came  in  and  washed 
their  castle  away.  "Listen,  buddy,"  C.J.  said. 
"Well  come  back  and  make  another  one  some 
day."  I  believed  him.  The  Reverend  didn't  know 
I  was  collecting  all  these  memories. 

Thursday,  after  dinner,  I  found  the  shoebox 
from  under  the  bed.  I  packed  it  and  Dylan  into 
the  car,  and  drove  to  Carlson  Creek,  off  Rt.  146. 
We  went  down  the  dirt  road  through  the  pines 
and  oaks  along  the  edge  of  the  marsh  to  the 
clearing  at  the  end.  At  high  tide,  the  ocean  rises 
like  a  wide,  blue  lake  above  the  marsh  grass  and 
spreads  in  all  directions,  nearly  up  to  the  road. 
But,  that  night  the  tide  was  full  out,  leaving 


fields  of  green  and  brown  and  the  gaping  creek 
bed,  two  hundred  feet  across.  We  grabbed  our 
gear  from  the  car,  and  then  slipped  down  the 
bank  —  straight  down  ten  feet,  at  least,  holding 
the  roots  of  an  overturned  elm  for  balance. 

"Now  you  know  there's  no  hooks,  right?"  We 
stood  barefoot  on  the  cool  sand,  and  I  tied  a 
slippery  piece  of  raw  chicken  to  the  end  of  the 
line  on  Dylan's  "Reel  Easy"  fishing  pole.  "You 
don't  need  hooks  to  go  crabbing." 

"I  know,  Mom,"  he  grumbled. 

"And  after  you  reel  one  in,  just  shake  it  off 
your  line  -  just  a  little  shake  -  so  it  falls  back 
into  the  water.  Then,  you  can  catch  it,  again." 

"Mom,  I  know  how  to  do  it." 

"Okay,  okay,"  I  agreed,  pulling  the  knot  tight. 
He  was  right. 

I  watched  him  walk  to  the  water's  edge. 
Carlson  Creek  was  now  only  a  stream  thirty  feet 
across  and  a  few  feet  deep,  wandering  toward 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  out  on  the  horizon,  a  mile  away. 
He  would  be  content  for  a  while,  so  I  spread  the 
beach  towel,  and  sat  down  with  the  shoebox  on 
my  lap. 

Before  he  left,  C.J.  asked  me  to  save  articles 
from  The  Times.  He  said  he  wanted  to  show  them 
to  Dylan  someday.  A  headline  stuck  out  from 
the  jumbled  pile  in  the  box:  "Troops  Face  Afghan 
Winter."  And  another:  "MA  Army  Rangers  Hunt 
Taliban."  I  was  careful  when  I  cut  them  out, 
keeping  the  margins  clean  and  even  and  neatly 
paper-clipping  together  the  strips  of  each  story. 
But,  even  so,  I  couldn't  make  sense  of  the  news. 
Troop  movements.  Insurgent  artillery.  Weapon 
caches.  The  articles  never  read  like  news  about 
real  people  doing  real  things.  I  collected  the 
newspaper  pieces  only  because  I  promised  C.J. 
I  would.  But,  I  also  saved  his  letters  in  the  box; 
I  kept  those  because  I  missed  him. 

I  found  the  one  from  February,  a  letter  about 
coming  home  and  teaching  Dylan  to  ride  a 
two-wheeler.  He  wrote  about  the  three  of  us 
becoming  a  family,  like  we  had  talked  about 
before  he  was  sent  off,  "deployed." 

"Got  one,  Mom!"  Dylan  shouted.  I  looked 
up.  He  was  carefully  reeling  in  the  line,  steadily 
pulling  a  crab  along  the  creek  bed.  I  blinked.  My 
eyes  were  hot. 

"Hey,  great,"  I  said. 

It  was  near  dusk  and  warm  and  still.  I  heard 
the  small  splash  after  Dylan  shook  the  crab  off 
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his  line. 

"I'm  trying  for  a  bigger  one,"  he  called  back 
to  me. 

"Okay." 

The  sun  was  low,  turning  the  hazy  sky  pink. 
A  red-winged  blackbird  perched  on  a  tall  strand 
of  marsh  grass,  and  the  sea  gulls,  now  and 
then,  circled  overhead  before  gliding  out  toward 
the  bay.  I  thought  of  Reverend  Parsons  and  how 
on  Sunday  I  would  tell  him  that  I  tried  —  that 
I  honestly  tried--  but  that  even  here,  there  was 
no  peace  yet  for  me.  C.J.  died  from  friendly 
fire  in  a  mistaken  offensive  ambush.  The  words 
just  floated  in  my  head,  like  the  newspaper 
telling  stories  I  couldn't  understand.  "It  was  an 
accident,"  the  military  told  his  mother.  "He  was 
a  good  boy,"  I  remember  she  told  me.  "Ill  be 
back  and  well  go  fishing,"  he  wrote  in  a  letter. 

The  blackbird  took  off.  I  looked  up  and 
watched  it  fly  across  the  marsh  fields.  Dylan 
shook  another  crab  off  his  line.  I  fumbled 
again,  through  the  pile  of  papers  I  had  saved, 
searching  for  reconciliation,  like  the  Reverend 
wanted.  But,  instead,  I  noticed  a  flat,  gray  rock 
the  size  of  my  hand. 

I  picked  up  the  rock,  and  its  weight  seemed 
right.  I  bit  my  lip,  and  started  to  scrape  away  at 
the  sand.  Just  a  little  at  first,  but  the  cool  grit 
felt  good,  and  I  kept  going  deeper,  stronger.  I 
was  on  my  knees,  piling  the  wet  dirt  by  the  edge 
of  the  hole  and  rushing  to  finish  before  Dylan 


noticed.  A  few  inches  down  the  sand  turned 
from  tan  to  gray,  then  darker,  almost  black. 

I  hollowed  out  a  space  just  big  enough.  I 
pulled  the  shoebox  with  the  headlines  and  the 
photos  and  the  letters  across  the  ground  and 
into  the  hole  in  the  creek  bed.  Then,  I  pushed 
the  pile  of  sand  on  top.  The  cardboard  turned 
darker  as  it  absorbed  the  moisture  from  the 
dirt.  In  a  few  hours  this  place  would  be  covered 
by  ten  feet  of  ocean.  All  that  I  had  collected 
would  be  let  go. 

Dylan  called  from  by  the  stream.  "Aw,  Mom, 
they  quit  biting." 

I  walked  down  and  stood  by  him,  both  of  us 
ankle-deep  in  the  shallow  water. 

"When  am  I  going  to  learn  to  fish  for  real, 
anyway?"  he  asked,  looking  up  at  me,  his  blue 
eyes  wide  and  blameless. 

I  smelled  the  salt  air  of  the  tide  already 
turned,  coming  in.  I  wanted  to  assure  him  that 
I  could  teach  him  how  to  fish  and  how  to  ride  a 
bike,  and  that  the  two  of  us  would  keep  trying 
until  we  got  it  right.  I  wanted  him  to  know  that 
I  would  learn  to  be  his  guide,  gentle,  I  hoped, 
and  accepting. 

"It's  okay,"  was  all  I  said.  "It's  getting  late, 
anyway.  Well  come  back  again  some  other  day. 

And,  with  cupped  hands,  I  used  the  cool 
marsh  stream  to  rinse  the  sand  off  my  knees. 


"Sea  Lavender"     By  Andrea  Akeley 
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Boy  Scout       By  Jessica  Halunen 


I  wipe  the  sweat  from  my  brow  as  I  look  at 
the  sun.  Judging  from  its  position,  I'd  say  it's 
about  six  o'clock.  That  makes  it  ninety- three 
hours  since  we  left  the  path. 

"You  ok?"  my  sister,  Willow,  asks  me,  stopping 
to  catch  her  breath. 

"Yeah.  We  should  rest  and  start  back  up  at 
dusk  when  it  will  be  cooler,"  I  suggest.  We  had 
been  walking  for  what  seemed  like  an  eternity 
and  my  feet  ached.  What  I  wouldn't  give  for  a 
shower  and  a  beer.  I  never  really  even  liked  beer, 
but  I'd  kill  to  have  one  now.  We  are  in  the  deep 
hiking  trails  of  northern  Vermont,  probably  15 
miles  from  my  Jeep  and  another  25  from  any 
real  civilization.  By  the  time  we  realized  we  were 
hiking  in  the  wrong  direction,  we  seemed  to 
be  closer  to  a  small  town  slightly  farther  north 
than  we  were  to  the  Jeep,  according  to  a  map  we 
picked  up  at  a  convenience  store  before  heading 
to  the  Northern  Katahdin  Valley. 

The  tall  pine  trees  of  the  valley  provide  some 
relief  against  the  August  sun,  but  not  enough.  I 
wipe  my  forehead  again  and  wish  I  had  turned 
back  for  my  hat.  We  were  only  five  minutes  from 
the  car  when  I  realized  I  forgot  it,  but  I  figured 
I'd  be  all  right  without  it  for  a  few  hours.  Then, 
a  few  hours  turned  into  ninety-three  and  left  me 
kicking  myself  for  not  wanting  to  backtrack  and 
lose  ten  minutes. 

"Ironic,  huh?"  I  leave  the  dreams  of  my  hat 
as  she  speaks.  "Members  from  a  search  party 
getting  lost  themselves.  How  many  times  do  you 
think  this  has  happened?  Or  are  we  the  only 
morons  that  get  lost  looking  while  looking  for  a 
lost  person?"  she  questions  and  half  chuckles, 
trying  not  to  cry. 

"Well,  at  least  there's  a  search  party  out  there," 
I  remind  her,  and  we  both  giggle.  "Hopefully 
they're  not  lost  too!"  Our  giggles  turn  to  deep 
belly  laughs  as  we  realize  how  ridiculous  our 
situation  is.  The  setting  sun  calms  our  laughter 
and  we  get  ready  to  continue  our  journey.  I  don't 
know  how  she  is  holding  up;  she  says  she  is  ok, 
but  my  sister  did  always  have  an  uncanny  ability 
to  hide  her  true  feelings.  I  open  our  next  to  last 
energy  bar  and  offer  her  a  bite.  She  shakes  her 
head  no,  telling  me  we  should  save  our  food, 
but  then  gives  in  for  just  one  awful,  chewy  bite. 
I  wrap  the  rest  and  save  it  for  the  morning. 

We  decide  to  stop  as  soon  as  we  find  water, 
which  turns  out  to  be  only  about  another  hour. 


We  come  across  a  tiny  stream  and  fill  up  our 
water  bottles  for  the  next  day.  Willow  hands  me 
a  rag  from  her  rucksack  and  I  gratefully  wash 
my  face.  As  she  takes  her  turn  washing  up,  I 
search  for  some  kindling  and  start  a  fire;  I've 
never  been  so  glad  I  smoked  in  my  whole  life. 
Proving  I  was  never  any  good  at  Boy  Scouts, 
the  fire  smoked  and  smoldered  out.  My  guess 
is  that  the  sticks  were  too  green  or  wet.  I  stomp 
out  the  choking  cloud  and  start  looking  for 
dryer  sticks  and  leaves.  I  find  one  large  dead 
branch  of  a  birch  tree  and  drag  it  back  to  our 
makeshift  campsite.  We  work  together  to  break 
the  log  into  smaller  sticks  and  I  once  again  try 
my  luck  with  the  fire. 

Just  as  the  leaves  begin  to  light,  I  hear  Willow 
screech  with  what  little  voice  she  has  left.  I  drop 
the  leaves  and  run  towards  her  shout  only  to 
find  her  smiling. 

"How  much  do  you  love  having  me  for  a 
sister?"  she  asks  holding  up  a  small  fish,  "This 
stream  is  full  of  them,  but  the  little  bastards  are 
hard  to  catch.  Whaddya  think?"  She  smiles  and 
winks  at  me,  then  continues  to  jam  her  hands 
into  the  tiny  trickling  stream  unsuccessfully. 
"You're  ruining  my  concentration.  So,  if  you 
want  fish  for  dinner,  I  suggest  you  go  work  on 
that  fire  of  yours,  Boy  Scout."  She  loved  to  tease 
me:  I  guess  that's  what  older  sisters  do,  but  I 
thought  the  novelty  would  have  worn  off  by 
now. 

Not  only  did  I  get  the  fire  started,  I  found  a 
thin  flat  rock  that  we  used  to  filet  our  fish  on.  I 
used  my  Swiss  Army  knife  to  gut  the  fish  as  best 
as  I  remembered,  and  pounded  them  flat  with 
another  rock.  I  used  a  large  flat  stick  to  flip  the 
fish  and  two  smaller  ones  as  tongs.  She'd  never 
admit  it,  but  I  know  Willow  was  impressed. 

"Ok,  you  caught  'em,  you  try  'em  first."  I  hand 
her  a  gooey  charred  mess  on  a  large  leaf  with 
a  big  smile.  She  examines  it  for  a  minute  and 
takes  a  bite.  "Well?"  I  ask,  reveling  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  probably  disgusting. 

"Could  use  some  lemon,"  she  snaps  back 
with  a  raised  brow  and  takes  another  bite,  "but 
not  bad." 

I  try  a  piece  for  myself.  Unfortunately,  she's 
right,  it  isn't  completely  repulsive,  but  it  also 
isn't  swordfish.  We  eat  in  silence,  picking  small 
bones  from  our  mouths  quite  frequently.  And 
those  little  bastards  are  rather  satisfying.  After 
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we  finish,  I  pull  a  box  of  orange  Tic-Tacs  from 
my  bag  and  offer  some  to  my  date,  "dessert?" 

She  smiles  a  genuine  smile,  as  I  tap  some  of 
the  orange  candies  into  her  hand.  "You  know, 
this  is  the  first  dinner  we've  ever  had  that  didn't 
end  in  a  fight,"  I  remind  her.  "Well,  except  for 
those  few  years  when  I  couldn't  talk  yet." 

"Don't  worry.  The  night's  not  over  yet."  She 


pulls  her  sweatshirt  out,  places  it  under  her 
head  and  lies  against  a  large  rock.  "I'm  sorry." 
She  says  with  her  eyes  closed.  "This  is  all  my 
fault,  and  I'm  sorry." 

My  sister  had  never  apologized  to  me.  Not  in 
twenty-eight  years  had  she  once  apologized  to 
me.  I  lean  back  against  a  tree  and  fall  asleep, 
for  once  in  my  life  at  peace  with  my  sister. 


''Nested  Eggs"      By  Kim  Richards 
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Broken  China       By  Morgot  Hanrahon 


My  mother  towered  over  me,  as  I  sat  on  my 
new  trunk,  waiting  for  the  bus  to  Milwaukee.  I 
fidgeted  quietly  beneath  the  wan  autumn  sun, 
staring  down  the  long  road  for  a  sign  of  the 
Greyhound. 

We  had  spent  eighteen  long  years  together, 
my  mother  and  I,  but  we  were  silently  wishing 
for  this  moment  to  end.  Everything  had  been 
said. 

"You  sure  you  have  everything  you  need?" 
she  asked  again,  breaking  the  long  silence. 
Whenever  my  mother  tried  to  sound  sincere, 
she  adopted  the  sing-  song  tone  of  her  sister 
Joan,  because  she  didn't  have  a  sincere  tone  of 
her  own. 

"I  guess,"  I  answered,  because  what  was  the 
point?  I  was  going  off  to  school  with  a  few  new 
towels,  a  couple  of  new  sweaters,  and  a  bra  that 
was  held  together  by  a  safety  pin.  Everything 
else,  along  with  the  bra,  I'd  worn  for  centuries. 
But  my  mother  wasn't  the  kind  of  person  who 
saw  beyond  her  own  needs.  She  had  a  closet 
full  of  clothes  that  she  kept  locked  in  her  closet 
with  a  skeleton  key. 

My  mother's  proclivity  toward  selfishness 
provided  fodder  for  my  brothers  and  I.  "I  have 
a  couple  of  ones  in  my  wallet,"  she'd  say  when 
we  asked  her  for  money.  We  planned  to  have 
that  inscribed  on  her  tombstone  when  she  died: 
"Here  lies  Sandy  Russell,  who  died  with  just  a 
couple  of  ones  in  her  wallet." 

If  my  father  was  the  foreground  of  our  lives, 
then  my  mother  provided  the  distant  backdrop. 
She'd  steal  away  to  her  bedroom  every  evening 
after  dinner  to  read  a  book.  If  you  dared  to 
bother  her  with  a  question  about  your  math 
homework,  she'd  sigh  audibly  before  sitting  up. 
Once,  when  I  wanted  to  read  her  a  poem  that 
I  wrote,  she  said,  "that's  nice"  when  I  finished, 
and  then  went  back  to  her  book. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  I  had  become 
her  adversary,  as  though  I  were  a  high  school 
girlfriend  who  had  become  too  popular  for  my 
mother's  taste.  When  I'd  come  to  say  goodnight 
before  going  out  with  my  friends,  she'd  look  at 
me  with  her  steely  eyes,  as  if  she  were  taking 
in  my  appearance  and  judging  my  taste  in  one 
fell  swoop.  That's  what  the  cheerleaders  did  at 
school,  and  I  knew  the  look. 

I  had  never  dared  to  wish  for  a  different  mother, 
but  I  remember  visiting  a  friend's  house  for  an 
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overnight.  Her  mother  had  bought  her  dozens 
of  wool,  crew  neck  sweaters  and  they  were  kept 
in  a  trunk,  wrapped  in  plastic—  a  testament,  I 
thought,  to  her  mother's  love—  because  that's 
what  everyone  was  wearing  at  school — wool 
sweaters  with  turtlenecks.  Her  mother  made  us 
hot  chocolate  and  served  cookies  on  a  tray  in 
the  living  room.  And  when  morning  came,  she 
woke  us  up  to  go  sledding. 

"We're  really  going  to  miss  you,  honey,"  my 
mother  said,  adopting  the  tone  of  her  best  friend 
Sarah,  who  had  once  been  bestowed  the  title 
"Mother  of  the  Year"  by  her  son's  football  team. 

"You  11  be  okay,  Ma,"  I  said,  wondering  if 
my  absence  would  ripple  the  landscape  at  120 
Fairlawn  Drive. 

Even  years  later,  after  college  had  ended 
and  the  house  had  been  sold,  I  could  not  drive 
by  it  without  grimacing,  without  remembering 
the  lonely  girl  who'd  lived  there.  I'd  imagine 
my  mother  at  the  dining  room  table,  pale  and 
drawn,  putting  out  a  cigarette  on  her  dinner 
plate,  ready  to  bolt  to  her  books  and  her  bed. 

My  mother  loved  three  things  very  much. 
Her  roll  brushes  were  one.  Every  morning  she'd 
get  up  to  wash — then  blow-dry  her  hair  with  a 
roll  brush.  She  had  every  imaginable  size  and 
style  of  brush,  and  if  she  couldn't  find  one  in 
particular,  she'd  scream,  "Where  are  my  roll 
brushes?"  out  the  bathroom  door.  It  was  hard  to 
find  anything  in  our  house,  but  the  roll  brushes 
were  watched  over  like  prisoners.  I  suppose  it 
had  something  to  do  with  her  hair,  which  was 
very  blonde  and  soft  and  gave  her  confidence. 

Next  to  the  brushes,  she  loved  her  china 
cabinet.  It  matched  the  dining  room  table,  and 
held  the  chipped  pieces  of  her  grandmother's 
china.  The  china  was  the  only  piece  of  her  past 
that  possessed  her  to  act,  well,  in  a  motherly 
sort  of  way.  "Would  you  please  set  the  table  with 
my  grandmother's  china?"  she'd  ask,  as  if  we 
were  removing  the  crown  jewels  from  the  safe. 
She  pampered  that  china,  as  if  she  were  the 
kind  of  person  who  held  tea  parties  and  played 
croquet.  Most  of  the  plates  had  been  broken 
over  the  years;  no  one  took  care  of  anything  in 
our  house. 

Along  with  the  cabinet  and  her  brushes,  my 
mother  loved  her  cigarettes.  She  was  never  far 
from  one,  and  they  became  an  extension  of  her 
mouth.    If  the  phone  rang,  she'd  run  and  grab 
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a  cigarette,  ready  to  jump  into  a  long-  winded 
conversation  with  her  friend.  She'd  exhale  the 
smoke  when  making  a  point,  and  inhale  loudly 
to  feign  disbelief  at  some  atrocity  her  friend  had 
suffered  that  very  day.  If  I  pulled  up  into  the 
driveway  late  at  night,  I'd  see  the  glowing  ember 
of  her  cigarette  through  the  dining  room  window. 
This  meant  she  was  mad,  and  I'd  count  the 
mountain  of  cigarettes  to  determine  how  long 
she  had  been  waiting  for  me.  The  cigarettes 
punctuated  her  life;  they  were  the  puppets  that 
expressed  her  pain. 

Sometimes  at  the  dinner  table  she'd  complain 
to  my  father  about  the  "girls  at  work,"  the  petty 
gossip  and  grievances  that  seemed  to  fuel  my 
mother's  discontent.  They  were  all  trying  to 
steal  her  job,  drown  her  dreams...  march  her 
off  into  obscurity.  "You  have  to  be  careful  of 
the  girls  at  work,"  she  told  me  when  I  began  my 
own  career. 

When  we'd  venture  into  the  woods  to  find 
a  Christmas  tree,  she'd  head  back  to  the  car 
after  fifteen  minutes,  cold  and  tired,  in  search 
of  warmth.  "That's  it  for  me  today!"  she'd  say, 
as  if  that  was  all  the  joy  she  could  muster  for 
one  afternoon.  I  tried  to  imagine  us,  running 
through  the  woods  clad  in  mittens  and  scarves, 
humming  Christmas  carols,  sharing  old  family 
stories  and  holiday  cheer,  but  she  always  went 


back  to  the  car.  I  wrote  a  new  epitaph  for 
her:  "Here  lies  Sandy  Russell,  whose  favorite 
words — That's  it  for  me  today!'  now  sadly  echo 
the  truth." 

I  couldn't  remember  a  time  when  my  mother 
had  taken  me  somewhere,  just  the  two  of  us. 
And  now,  here  we  were,  alone  together  at  the 
old  bus  stop. 

"We're  very  proud  of  you,"  she  said,  adopting 
the  tone  of  my  father  and  staring  off  down  the 
road.   "  But  it  isn't  going  to  be  the  same." 

No,  it's  not,  I  thought  as  the  bus  rounded  the 
corner.   It  won't  be  the  same  at  all. 

I  wanted  to  believe  the  late  night  smoking  at 
the  dining  room  table  would  end — now  that  I 
was  leaving.  It  would  mean  that  she'd  truly  been 
waiting  for  me  to  come  home.  And  I  wanted  to 
believe  that  now,  having  one  less  child  in  the 
house,  she  would  finally  learn  to  sail,  go  to  the 
best  dress  shop... void  the  cupboards  of  useless 
junk.  I  imagined  her  gluing  the  pieces  of  her 
china  back  together  and  setting  the  table  for 
tea. 

As  my  bus  rounded  the  corner  to  take  me  to 
Milwaukee,  I  looked  back  at  her  from  the  long 
window. 

A  swirl  of  smoke  rose  above  her  head,  as  if 
that  was  how  she  cried  for  me  the  day  that  I  left 
home. 


"Ojo" 

By      Alex  Bundy  Howell 
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Room  Of  Stars       By  Kathleen  Lofstrom 


She  adds  a  star  for  even7  good  thing  she  does 
Even."  time  she  helps  someone  feel  better 
Or  puts  a  smile  on  someone's  face 

She  gathered  all  of  her  stars 

In  the  center  of  her  room 

As  the  years  passed  they  began  spilling  out  to 

the  hallway  floor 

One  day  he  appeared  at  her  door 

With  a  smile  on  his  face  and  a  glitter  in  his 

eyes 

She  fell  for  him  completely 

Closer  and  closer  they  became 
Attached  to  one  another 
Never  found  apart 

One  by  one  her  stars  disappeared 
Beginning  with  the  small  ones 
And  slowly  working  their  way  up 

She  didn't  seem  to  notice 

As  her  collection 

Grew  thinner  and  thinner 

The  phone  rang  one  night 
And  he  asked  if  she'd  meet  him 
At  a  spot  down  the  road 


She  met  him  here  many  times  before 
And  was  out  the  door  within  seconds 
Without  looking  back 

She  reached  their  hideaway  at  midnight 

To  find  him  sitting  in  the  corner  of  the  parking 

lot 

Gazing  at  the  stars 

She  approached  him 

And  they  moved  towards  the  water 

Till  their  feet  met  the  sand 

He  grasped  his  arm  around  her 

Yanked  her  towards  him 

And  threw  her  to  the  ground 

She  gasped 

And  cried  for  help 

Praying  for  someone  to  hear 

She  entered  her  room  hours  later 

Tattered  and  torn 

And  all  of  her  stars  were  gone 

Weeping  she  fell  to  the  floor 

And  spotted  one  small  one  in  the  corner 

All  by  itself 


"Light"      By  David  Dwyer 
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